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A SECOND INNINGS 
A STORY OF A ’VARSITY MATCH 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP C. W. TREVOR 


VioteT Marston had been cradled in cricket. 

The number of wo:nen who profess a knowledge of or an affec- 
tion for the game grows yearly greater ; though the fact is probably 
due in some way to the laws of attraction, rather than to any 
increasing popularity in the game itself. 

In proportion as men—at any rate male men—fight more and 
more shy of dances and ‘at homes’ of sorts, those who have charge 
of budding womanhood must seek them in their lair. They are 
inaccessible to a great extent on the river or in the football field, 
and the bike is the ogre of sa. soaeanenk but the cricket ground still 
presents possibilities. 

Violet Marston, however, went to cricket matches from love 


rather than design. Cricket, in fact, had been more or less the 


reason of her existence. Twenty-four years previously ‘ Brummel’ 
Marston had made history as one of the greatest of ‘ blues,’ but it 


is an open question whether Violet’s mother was not as much 


attracted by the great cricketer’s good looks as by his fame. At 

any rate, she fell in love with him, to the great advantage of 

‘Brummel.’ Cricket at the University will always do a good deal 

for a man, especially if he earns the coveted blue. It will com- 

mand a mastership at a public school, even though the candidate’s 
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Latin be ecclesiastical rather than classic, or his treatment of 
mathematical questions wildly original ; whilst if in addition he 
takes orders, he increases his chances of preferment. However, 
it will not always provide him with a wife with seven thousand 
a year, so that on the whole ‘Brummel’ had every reason to 
congratulate himself. Wherefore, having modestly and success- 
fully proposed to the lady, he politely declined the Rugby 
mastership that had been kept warm for him, though he 
persevered in his intention of presenting himself for ordination. 
His after life gave him no cause to repine. Neither prime 
ministers, lord chancellors, nor patrons of livings, can be 
accused of neglecting clergymen with seven thousand a year, 
and at forty-seven ‘Brummel’ Marston was one of the most 
popular Deans in England. ‘Quite refreshing to have a man 
appointed who hasn’t been a schoolmaster,’ said the lady who 
ruled the Close—herself the wife of an eminent preceptor of youth 
— ‘so original!’ And, whether those who dwelt in the Cloister 
agreed with her or not, experience soon proved that the new 
Dean was ‘just the very man we wanted.’ Not a little of the 
Dean’s popularity was due to his wife’s singular capacity for not 
interfering. For some years past her husband had been incum- 
bent of a fashionable London parish, and she was relieved to find 
that an express train would transplant her from the Deanery to 
Paddington in fifty-five minutes. Mayfair therefore continued to 
be her headquarters, and consequently the home-in-chief of her 
daughter Violet, who was then nineteen years old. Their only 
son was in his third year at Cambridge, and Captain of the Eleven. 
Naturally, the Dean took the keenest interest in his boy’s perform- 
ances, and read with quiet satisfaction the paragraphs in the 
papers which informed a public always eager for gossip that. 
Mr. C. F. Marston, this year’s light-blue captain, was the only 
son of ‘Prummel’ Marston, who won the ’Varsity, match for 
Cambridge twenty-four years ago. Violet’s concern for the Cam- 
bridge Eleven was possibly greater still; though it had probably 
never occurred to her to think that her interest in Jim Ward, the 
most brilliant batsman who had been up at the Varsity for some 
years, was anything but the appreciation of a great player by one 
who understood the game. Ward had beeninthe Eton Eleven with 
Charlie Marston, and the two had a Jonathan and David associa- 
tion of some years’ standing. It would probably be unfair to say 
that Mrs. Marston had closed her cricket book with her marriage ; 
but when, the previous year, Violet made her bow to Her Majesty, 
and was really at last ‘out,’ the girl’s taste for cricket by nomeans 
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facilitated the mother’s plans. ‘She doesn’t care to go to any 
place but Lord’s,’ poor Mrs. Marston complained: ‘and when we 
get back in the evening, she says she is far too tired to dance.’ 

I fear the Dean was secretly delighted, nor probably was he 
altogether sincere when he replied: ‘ Well, my dear, don’t try 
to force her; take her to see cricket as often as ever she likes. 
She’ll soon get tired of it ;’ and he added, with an air of resigna- 
tion, ‘when you can’t go, I’ll manage to find time to take her 
myself.’ To do the Dean justice, he managed to find that time 
pretty frequently, but the pair sometimes got into trouble, for all 
that. They departed one morning with strict injunctions to be 
back by four, ‘ in time to go to the Ashburns,’ for young Ashburn 
stood particularly high in the list of eligibles.. It was half-past 
seven before they arrived, and Violet hadn’t even the decency to 
try to look guilty or repentant. ‘He is not out yet, mother,’ was 
all she said as she burst into the room. ‘Out—who?’ ‘Why, 
the old man, of course!’ ‘The old man? What old man?’ 
‘Why, mother, how silly you are—W. G. Grace, of course, and 
he’s got 171. Oh, dad! you must take me to see the finish to- 
morrow morning.’ It was quite hopeless; so Violet, who had 
always been a spoilt child, was allowed to do her season at Lord’s, 
only appearing in Mayfair with her mother when a match was 
over early on the third day. June set in, and the cricket prophets 
were busy with the prospects of the "Varsity match. Public 
opinion was strongly in favour of Oxford, though it was admitted 
that Ward was the best bat in either Eleven. Oxford, however, 
were a very level batting side, and their fast bowler, Wharton, had 
met with such phenomenal success in the trial fixtures that great 
things were expected of him in the big match. 

In spite of the attractive programme which the M.C.C. Com- 
mittee had arranged for the month, the days seemed to Violet to 
drag along. Monday, June 28, was the date fixed for the ’Varsity 
match, and on the Sunday afternoon Charlie Marston arrived in 
town, bringing Jim Ward with him. The Dean’s conduct on this 
occasion can scarcely be defended. He apparently had induced 
Mrs. Marston to pay one of her angel visits to the Deanery on 
the previous day, and, just as Violet and the two blues were 
sitting down to dinner, he suddenly made his appearance. His 
explanations were lame and guilty, and he could offer no valid 
defence to the charge which his daughter brought against him of 
travelling on Sunday. ‘You see, dear, I was afraid that your 
mother would be bored by all the cricket that would be talked in 
the next three days, and so, as she had to be a few days at the 
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Deanery this month, I thought she might as well start yesterday.’ 
Whereupon his daughter merely hugged him and called him a 
dear old thing. That evening the conversation at dinner, which 
lasted three hours, was distinctly secular. ‘You see, then,’ said 
Charlie, finishing a lengthy harangue, ‘that a wet wicket is 
practically our only chance. They’re a finer batting side all 
through than we are; and Wharton bowls better on a plumb 
wicket than on a soft one.’ Violet, sincerely hoping for a down- 
fall of rein, only said, ‘ Aren’t you rather forgetting Mr. Ward ?’ 
‘ Ah, yes,’ said Charlie, ‘that’s true. You’re our sheet anchor, 
Jim.’ Then, to the Dean, ‘The worst of Jim, father, is that he’s 
such abad starter. I never dare look when he plays the first ball. 
I always ask some one to tell me when it’s over. Ah! Jim, if 
your first ball’s from Wharton, I wish he’d favour you with one 
of his slows.’ Violet and the Dean asked for an explanation. 
‘Charlie’s quite right,’ Jim said, humbly; ‘I am a most terrible 
starter, and I’ve been bowled three times this year first ball. 
Now, Wharton has a weakness for bowling a very slow ball to a 
new-comer, and a very bad slow he bowls, too. Charlie thinks 
if he treated me to one of these, first ball, I might knock it, and 
then, perhaps, I should be all right.’ So the talk went on until 
the Dean, in his joint capacity of host and trainer, insisted on bed. 

Whatever was the nature of Violet’s orisons on the previous 
night, Monday, June 28, broke gloriously fine. She awoke soon 
after six, and, jumping out of bed, threw up the window. ‘No 
luck,’ she murmured ; ‘ they'll play on a plumb wicket !’ 

Play was advertised for twelve o'clock, but soon after half- 
past ten the Dean and Violet were on the practice ground at 
Lord’s, watching the rivals batting at the nets. In course of time 
the bells rang and the crowd took their seats, the men to watch, 
and the women to wait till the luncheon interval should transform 
idiotic enthusiasts into decent companionable fellow-creatures 
again. The Dean entered the members’ enclosure, and imparted 
to Violet a piece of information. ‘Charlie’s won the toss,’ said 
the girl excitedly to a lady to whom she had been talking when 
her father came in, ‘so Cambridge will have the best of the wicket, 
anyhow.’ The lady addressed evidently thought that it was 
necessary to make some sort of a reply; and, vaguely imagining 
that because she had some six or eight yards of dark blue ribbon 
in her hat she was somehow connected with Oxford, murmured, 
‘Oh, really, but don’t you think that’s rather unfair? Perhaps 
they'll take it turn and turn about.’ The Dean’s quiet amuse- 
ment was unnoticeable in the ill-suppressed merriment that 
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ensued ; and Violet whispered to him, petulantly, ‘Serves me right 
for talking cricket to a woman.’ Then the Oxford Eleven took 
the field, and the game began. As soon as the first two batsmen 
left the Pavilion Charlie joined his father and sister. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, in answer to their inquiries, ‘the same as usual. Jim’s in 
second wicket, and myself fourth.’ 

The start was most promising for Cambridge, and it was not 
until fifty-three runs had been scored that the first wicket fell, whilst 
twenty-nine more were added before the second was captured. 
Two wickets for eighty-two was a prosperous state of affairs, and 
the supporters of Cambridge were jubilant as Ward came out 
to bat. Charlie fixed his eyes on the ground as Jim took guard. 
‘ Tell me when the first ball’s over,’ but his sister was too excited 
to reply. It seemed to Charlie that Wharton was an unconscion- 
able time delivering that first ball to the new batsman. Then 
the silence of the members’ stand was broken by the sound of a 
girl’s voice. ‘Charlie, look, quick, he’s bowled a slow.’ But the 
Cambridge captain had barely time to glance before a great 
shout went up from the crowd, and he was but too well aware of 
its import ! 

The crowd has two methods of shouting at the Varsity match. 
When a batsman scores a boundary hit, it yells with a sort of 
hysterical amusement, and follows the cry with a hum of 
applause; but when a batsman, and especially a prominent 
batsman, is bowled ‘neck and heels,’ it screams with a fiendish 
triumphant joy. If you are a supporter of the defeated cricketer, 
you wonder where your friends have disappeared to, for the whole 
ground seems for the moment to teem with the adversary. 
Charlie realised the meaning of that shout before his eyes fell on 
the shattered wicket; but, feeling that the least exhibition of 
dismay would be out of place in the Cambridge Captain, he merely 
said to his sister, ‘Very unfortunate. I’m in at the fall of the 
next wicket ; I’ll go and put my pads on.’ Then he made for the 
door at the back of the stand, and the Dean smiled quietly as he 
watched his attempts at wearing a look of unconcern whilst he 
ran the gauntlet ; for it reminded him of his own failures in that 
respect more than twenty years ago. 

Violet’s eyes were glued to that unsightly wicket, and it was 
not until the umpire had repaired its lack of symmetry that she 
allowed herself to give vent to her feelings. Her voice choked 
with contempt as she whispered hoarsely to her father, ‘ First 
ball, and by Wharton’s silly slow, too!’ 

Charlie had not left too soon. The next wicket fell almost at 
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once, and the Captain was called upon to make an effort. How 
he responded is now a matter of history, but his innings is chiefly 
memorable in the Marston family as forming the only occasion 
upon which the Dean’s habitual calm deserted him. The old 
blue was not only oblivious of his rosette and gaiters, but of the 
presence of his neighbours. It was lucky for him that Charlie 
was a rapid scorer, or the excitement might have proved too much 
for him. The Cambridge innings closed at a quarter to five for 
267, the Captain being not out 82. The Dean rushed from the 
stand to be in time to join in the reception which he knew 
awaited his son. A sporting minor canon would have stayed 
him at the door. ‘A great son, sir, of a great sire.’ The Dean 
just paused to reply, ‘Isn’t he a ripper, Hollis!’ and then went 
at top speed towards the Pavilion. ~ 

But there were still more good things in store for Cambridge 
that day. Oxford had two hours’ batting before close of play, and 
lost seven wickets for 110 runs in the time. No happier man 
and woman stepped into a hansom that evening than the Dean 
and his daughter, for Ward's ‘duck’ had passed out of Violet’s 
thoughts, and only her brother’s eighty-two remained. ‘Speshul 
—groit innins by the Koimbridge capting!’ yelled a small boy who 
was making superhuman efforts to be run over. He had brought 
his wares to the right market this time. ‘Give them to me,’ 
said Violet excitedly, and, thrusting half a crown into the child’s 
hand, she relieved him of his armful. ‘Bli me, Alf, if you ain’t a 
knockout,’ said an envious though admiring rival, who had 
witnessed the transaction. The pair increased their stock of 
papers at intervals on the way home, and loungers who had no 
visible form of occupation but to gape might have observed that 
evening a dignitary of the Church, recently appointed to a 
Deanery by a Tory Government, driving with a fashionably 
dressed young lady in a hansom, trimmed as it were with news- 
papers. 

I have often thought that the chief error we make in our 
youth is not so much that we do the wrong thing, as that we do 
the right thing at the wrong time. If Jim Ward had consulted 
a friend, he never would have proposed to Violet Marston on 
that particular evening, although the fact of the Dean falling fast 
asleep after his excitement, and Charlie adjourning to write an 
account of the day’s play to his mother, seemed to present an 
opportunity. Moreover, Jim was evidently out of form; but he 
felt down and lonely, and in want of sympathy, and realised for 
the first time how much he was in love with the girl. But a 
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picture does not lose anything by being set in a good frame, and 
Jim’s surroundings that day, at any rate, helped him nothing. 
Moreover, he stated his case somewhat bluntly, and, what with 
the Dean waking up, and his own awkwardness, he was fain to 
put up with a ‘Please don’t say any more, Mr. Ward,’ and to 
regard himself as defeated. 

But when Violet went to bed that night the joy of four hours 
ago seemed to have evaporated, and she began to recognise that. 
as far back as the previous Long Vacation the man she had some- 
what hurriedly refused had begun to play a great part in her life. 
However, she tried to console herself with the doctrine of spilled 
milk, and, though she did not appear next morning at breakfast, 
she watched the day’s play at Lord’s. Tuesday was an uneventful 
day for Cambridge. Oxford did not save the follow on, for it never 
occurred to Charlie Marston to order the delivery of intentional 
wides. Then, at their second venture, the true batting form of 
the Oxford Eleven asserted itself, and they remained at the wickets 
till they were drawn. The last wicket fell almost on the stroke 
of seven o’clock, and Cambridge were left 211 runs to get to win 
on the following day. When the Dean got home from Lord’s that 
night he was surprised to find that his wife had come back to town. 
That astute lady had not troubled herself much with the account 
which Charlie had written to her of Monday’s play, but the 
remark ‘Jim Ward is staying with us’ had decided her on at once 
returning to duty. She fancied that she had observed a growing 
attachment between her daughter and the blue, and this state of . 
affairs was by no means in accordance with her plans. She was 
not a little relieved to find that the two appeared hardly to take 
any notice of each other, either during dinner or afterwards; and 
this was the more satisfactory as she had determined on a forward 
policy at the Ashburns on the following night. 

Like the preceding days, Wednesday was gloriously fine; but 
the wicket had crumbled a good deal, and the prophets were 
confident that Cambridge would not get the runs. And the start 
seemed to corroborate that view. Bowling very fast, with a 
slight wind to assist him, Wharton dismissed the first two bats- 
men for seven runs. The applause which greeted this perform- 
ance had died away, and there was a breathless silence as Ward 
walked to the wicket for the second time in the match. ‘Tell 
me as before, Vi,’ said Charlie, as his head went down between 
his shoulders. But there was no need to tell him. He heard the 
shout—the right kind of shout this time—and he looked up 
just soon enough to see the ball dancing on the roof of the tennis 
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court. Wharton was young. He had done the right thing at the 
wrong time, and had again bowled the ‘silly slow.’ After that 
Jim fairly settled down to work. Ten after ten appeared on the 
telegraph-board, and, though five more Cambridge men were out, 
the score at the luncheon interval was 160 for seven wickets, with 
Ward not out 105. Charlie was one of the victims, and, though 
the chances were still in favour of Oxford, it was obvious that the 
spectators were ‘in for a finish.’ 

Jim Ward took no part in the promenade which the M.C.C. 
so indulgently permit on the occasion of this fixture, and so 
Violet got no chance of congratulating him upon his performance. 
Long before a quarter to three the excited crowd settled down 
to await the end, and even the appearance of the umpires was 
greeted with a cheer. The cheering was renewed as the Oxford 
Eleven took the field, nor were the light blue batsmen forgotten 
as they emerged from the Pavilion. Thence to the end the game 
was played to the accompaniment of deafening shouts. ‘The 
noise is quite unbearable, Wilfred,’ Mrs. Marston plaintively 
moaned ; ‘ don’t you think we'd better get away before the crush ?’ 
Fortunately, the Dean did not hear her, or he might have been 


_lured into a rejoinder which would have not been becoming 


either in a husband or a clerk in holy orders. 

The two hundred was posted, and only eleven runs were now 
required ; but at this total Jim Ward’s long innings came to an 
end. Getting rather too much under a slow ball, he failed to lift 
it over the ropes, and was magnificently caught in the deep field. 
Great batsmen have received great receptions on return to the 


_ Pavilion at Lord’s before now, but the greeting accorded to Jim 


Ward for his innings of 141 in the ’Varsity Match still holds the 
record for unanimity and enthusiasm. ‘Superb!’ said the Dean. 
‘Bring him round here, and let us congratulate him. He hasn’t 
been near us during the match since Monday.’ 

And Violet added, in a low voice and as steadily as possible, 
‘Yes, Charlie, tell Mr. Ward that I should like to tell him how 
much we appreciated his innings.’ But the state of affairs was 
now too exciting to admit of further talk for the moment. Five 
of the required runs were obtained, and as Jim Ward, in obedience 
to the summons, entered the door of the members’ enclosure, 
accompanied by his captain, the ninth wicket fell. In the 
breathing space thus afforded the occupants of the stand re- 
cognised che arrival of the hero of the match, and gave him a 
little impromptu reception. There was a seat vacant next to 
those occupied by the Marstons, and Jim sat down. The Dean 
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monopolised him at once, and if the candid admiration of one 
who has made a name is grateful to him who is making one, 
Jim Ward should have felt very happy. ‘Yes, my boy,’ the old 
blue concluded, feeling perhaps that there was an opportunity 
to moralise, ‘there’s nothing in life like a second innings, 
and it isn’t every man who gets one.’ And a little sad voice 
murmured very softly, ‘Nor every woman, either.’ If Jim had 
possessed the wand of Abanazar he would have instantly 
dissolved into space every human being on the ground (together 
with all records of that famous match if necessary) except the 
owner of that little voice. As it was, for the moment he was in 
danger of forgetting his surroundings, but the burst of applause 
which greeted the arrival of the last Cambridge batsman brought 
him to his senses. All eyes were now rivetted on the play, and, 
under the miserable subterfuge of tying his boot-lace, Jim whispered 
(and his voice sounded very musical to the girl), ‘Oh ! there must be 
asecondinnings, Vi. If Idared to—would you—?’ And he paused 
abruptly. It was easier to him to make another century than to 
conclude that request. And, low as was Violet’s reply, he heard 
it. ‘Yes, Jim, I’m so sorry about the other time.’ The concluding 
five minutes of the match were responsible for increased shouting, 
ill-suppressed swearing, and some approach to apoplectic fits ; 
though, to their everlasting disgrace, two cricket enthusiasts in the 
members’ stand had noshare in the wild excitement that surrounded 
them. But this was no time to consider the faces or demeanour 
of mere spectators. Six runs were still required, and an uppish 
stroke by the new arrival secured two of them. Wharton’s next 
ball was perilously adjacent to the stumps, and then came theend. — 
The last ball of the over was sent down, but unfortunately it was 
on the leg side, and, eluding the wicket-keeper’s clutches, it sped 
on its way towards the Pavilion rails. If it reached them, the 
necessary four runs would accrue. But the moment that ball 
was delivered, short slip had scented the danger and had started 
in the required direction. Williams, the man in pursuit, had 
run many great races for Oxford (for he was their first string for 
both the hundred yards and the quarter), but he never ran better 
than on this occasion. The ball had already begun to slow down, 
and the sprinter was gaining at every stride. The men in the 
Pavilion rose and adjured the competitors. ‘Come along, come 
along! ' Trickle away, my little beauty!’ yelled the Cantabs. 
‘Run, Williams, run for your life!’ screamed the Oxford contin-. 
gent. ‘I was only beaten by afoot. I ought to have done it,’ 
Williams sorrowfu‘ty informed the eager reporter, but the hunted 
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little lump of leather just managed to find sanctuary in the 
Pavilion gate, and the ’Varsity match had ended in a victory 
for Cambridge by the narrow margin of one wicket. 

Then the crowd poured over the ground and rushed towards 
the Pavilion. On their way those on the right of the field of 
play had to pass the members’ enclosure, and a lynx-eyed youth 
recognised Jim Ward. ‘There he is!’ he yelled, and in less than 
@ minute the century-maker was the object of a wildly enthusiastic 
demonstration. Charlie Marston modestly moved away, and his 
example was followed by others. ‘Quite right,’ said the Dean, 
as he edged off quickly; ‘the crowd like to have their man all 
to themselves.’ And so, deserted by his friends and holding his 
cap in his hand, Jim Ward bowed his acknowledgments to his 
admirers, and looked extremely uncomfortable in doing so. One 
supporter, however, remained staunch. ‘I’m not going to move, 
Jim. I’ve a sort of share in this reception, you know,’ she 
whispered ; and when an excited postinan, drawing a bow at a 
venture, shouted, ‘ Three cheers for the young lady, too!’ and the 
crowd responded, she was shameless enough to smile and make 
no pretence of even looking embarrassed. The din of the last 
hour had tried Mrs. Marston severely ; but this focussing of it, 
as it were, in her own immediate neighbourhood proved the last 
straw. ‘Well, Violet,’ she exclaimed, as the stand emptied and 
the crowd surged on towards the Pavilion, ‘are you going to sit 
there all the afternoon? Haven’t you had enough noise for one 
day? Remember we've to go to the Ashburns to-night.’ Violet 
didn’t sit any more. Rising, and looking rather rebellious, she 
faced her mother. ‘Personally, mother, I’ve enjoyed the noise ; 
and I don’t think I shall go to the Ashburns, as Jim mightn’t 
like it. As we are going to be married, he ought to be consulted, 
you know.’ Neither sapience nor tact was Mrs. Marston’s strong 
point, but she was wise enough on this occasion to avoid direct 
reply. The Dean, however, feeling perhaps that the situation 
demanded a recognition of some sort from one in authority, took 
refuge in Latin. 

‘What does your father say, Charlie?’ gasped Mrs. Marston 
faintly. The Cambridge Captain came to the rescue. ‘The first 
part of the remark is from Ovid or Horace, or one of those chaps, 
mother, and means that history repeats itself; but the latter part,’ 
he added, with an indulgent smile, ‘is, I should say, the dear old 


dad’s own. By vis ceruleensis I believe he means to convey 


something about “the power of a blue.” ’ 
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THE LAWS OF LAWN TENNIS 


BY E. H. JOHNSTONE 


ONCE again the Lawn Tennis season is in progress, and the old 
familiar article assuring us of the decease of the game as a 
popular pastime has heralded its advent. It may be granted 
that the ranks of its followers have been thinned by deserters to 
the attractions of cycling and of golf, and that, as a fashionable 
amusement, Lawn Tennis has had its day ; but to keen players this 
weeding out process may prove—nay, has proved—a blessing in 
disguise, in that ‘ garden-party ’ pat-ball is now to all intents and 
purposes a thing of the past. The fact that the game has lived 
through ten years of such caricature is ample testimony to its 
vitality. 

From all accounts the prospects of the present season are 
excellent; clubs are filling well, tournaments are numerous if 
not too prosperous, and we shall probably be able to welcome 
some American players—whose presence will give a decided fillip 
to the meetings they attend—if Spain does not object. Above 
all, there appears to be a possibility of the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion awakening to the fact that, as the governing body of the 
game, it has not in the past done all that might have been 
expected of it in the way of organisation and legislation. 

Probably no game ever suffered more from the apathy of its 
followers than Lawn Tennis. Old hands will remember that it 
took the small coterie of ardent spirits, who then held sway over 
its destiny, from 1884 to 1887 to galvanise the main body of 
players into sufficient energy to induce them to form an Associ- 
ation at all, and since its formation it has received but little 
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support from clubs and players in general, although it has been 
up to the present preserved from absolute extinction by the 
fortunate and timely appearance of a Scrivener or a Collins, 
ready and willing to devote time and trouble to the furthering of 
its interests. 

As a result the policy of the Association has so far been one 
of masterly inactivity, the effect of which, at one time, bade fair 
to prove disastrous, and would probably have done so, but for the 
inherent lasting qualities of the game itself. The worst, however, 
is now past. All that is required to place it on a thoroughly 
sound footing is a little life and energy on the part of the 
governing body. Committees might be formed in the large 
centres as a means of introducing secretaries, and consequently 
clubs, to one another; the dates of matches and, more especially, 
tournaments might be settled at meetings of these local secre- 
taries in council, and in many other minor details the sport 
might be plaved on a more business-like footing, which would be 
sure to increase its popularity. Lawn tennis, since one of its 
chief charms is the encountering of different opponents on good 
grounds, is one of those games for the enjoyment of which the 
formation of clubs is an absolute necessity, and to engineer a club, 
and maintain it prosperously, publicity is essential--the more 
publicity the better. 

‘Next to organisation—or perhaps one should say, with organi- 
sation—the most important function of the L.T.A. is legislation, 
and in this respect the council, although evidently aware of the 
necessity of reform, is apparently unable to make up its mind as 
to the method to be employed. 

In two or three respects there is room for improvement. 
From the very earliest days of the game, the service rule has 
proved a stumbling-block. Originally, when the net was some 
enormous height at the sides, the service line was, I believe, five- 
and-twenty feet from the centre of the court, and although this 
has been reduced to twenty-one feet, the latter-day method of 
madly rushing to the net at the earliest available opportunity— 
and ofttimes without the opportunity at all—has made the fact 
that an advantage is held by the server, especially in doubles, so 
palpable, that some alteration is evidently necessary. 

As the game is now conducted, the player who first reaches 
the net may as a general rule be said to have the better chance 
of winning the ace; and, as the striker-out is prohibited from 
volleying the service, the server must in some way be penalised 
to counteract the advantage. In singles the conditions are much 
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more equal than in doubles, seeing that unless the service be very 
well placed and the server exceedingly active, he runs a consider- 
able risk of being either passed down the side lines or beaten by 
alob. It is very questionable, therefore, whether any alteration 
in the rule is, as yet, really necessary in this branch of the game. 

In doubles, however, there can be no doubt about the matter. 
To paraphrase an old proverb, ‘ position is nine points of the law,’ 
and with his partner already in his place at the net, the server 
has comparatively little of the court to cover while one of his 
opponents is for the time being inevitably at a disadvantage, in 
that he cannot play the ball until the server is well under-way. - 

A further objection to the present rule is that it is often 
difficult for the umpire to decide whether a delivery is a foot-fault 
or not. He cannot watch the server’s feet and his racket at the 
same time, and it is therefore next to impossible for him to deter- 
mine whether or not the ball was actually struck before both fest 
were inside the court. 

In America, where double play has reached an even higher 
standard than in this country, many expedients have been tried 
with but indifferent success, and undeniably the question is a 
difficult one. Two courses are open to the reformer—to put the 
server further back, or to keep him longer at the base line. The 
general opinion, based on experiment, is that to make the former 
plan efficacious, the new line would require to be set so far behind 
the present base line that the service would be ruined, and the 
server placed at an actual disadvantage. It remains, therefore to 
devise some method by which the server may be kept longer at 
the base line, and it is suggested as a means of doing this, that the 
service rule be made to read as follows : 

‘The server shall stand with one foot on the ground beyond 
(i.e. further from the net than) the base line, and with the other 
foot upon the base line, and shall deliver a service from the right 
and left courts alternately, beginning from the right.’ 

The only alteration from the present rule is the addition of 
the italicised words; but the fact of the server having to start 
from a standing position would in all probability sufficiently 
retard his progress to the net to neutralise the advantage he now - 
possesses over the striker-out. The amendment would naturally 
be strenuously opposed by the ‘rush and thump’ style of server, 
and would certainly penalise those who have cultivated an exceed- 
ingly fast service; but, as is the case in larger spheres, the few 
must suffer for the many, and the good of the game should be 
held superior to all personal considerations. Umpires would hail 
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the change with delight, for that preliminary canter to the base 
line, which has worried them individually and collectively for so 
long, would be effectually prevented, and their work would, in 
respect of the validity of a service, at any rate, be reduced from 
a question of opinion to one of fact. 

This is a consummation devoutly to be wished; there are 
more pleasant things in the world than the knowledge that the 
unfortunate necessity of foot-faulting a player has put him off his 
game, lost him the match, and in<all probability made you an 
enemy , for as with ].b.w. in cricket, no man, in his own opinion, 
ever does serve & foot-fault. 

In theory the amended rule would meet all requirements, but 
theory is not practice, and before any definite alteration is made 
it would be as well to give the new idea a trial, if only to discover 
in what way the ingenious ones would contrive to evade its 
restrictions. Surely it is, at any rate, worth putting to the test, 
and if the Lawn Tennis Association were to appoint a committee 
of experts to make practical experiment of this and any other 
likely suggestions, some more satisfactory law than that now 
existing would probably be evolved. 

A more radical reformer proposes the total excision from the 
rules of any reference to faults, allowing one service only; but 
this hardly seems likely to answer the purpose. It is only 
amongst ‘class’ players that the service is of such distinct 
advantage, and they would be but little affected by the loss of the 
second shot. Even now in doubles it is not very frequently used. 
Poor and indifferent players, on the other hand, would be 
tremendously handicapped, and although it has been suggested 
that to some extent this drawback could be overcome by increas- 
ing the number of strokes necessary to win a game, it is more 
than doubtful whether, in point of fact, this would be in favour of 
the weaker side even were the handicap points proportionately 
increased, while it would involve a substantial alteration in the 
constitution of the game—a most dangerous move in the present 
chaotic state of affairs. 

While the rule defining the position of the server is the one 
most urgently requiring amendment, there are others which 
would, in the opinion of many, be none the worse for revision. 
Rule 16, for instance, provides that a let shall be given if a 
service, otherwise good, touches the top of the net, but according 
to the present regulations such a stroke at any other period of a 
rest counts as a good return. Why ? 

Like everything else, of course, it works both ways, and any 
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rule is equally fair to both sides; but would not the game be 
better if, in every case where the ball touched the net and sub- 
sequently came over in court, a let were allowed? Nothing is 
more annoying than to have the ball deflected just an inch or two 
as the result of contact with the net, when in the middle of, say, 
a round of close volleying. Your stroke is almost invariably 
spoiled, and your opponents score a possibly underserved point. 
On the other hand, it would undeniably be hard when a stroke was 
practically won to lose it because the ball happened to touch the 
tupe. This is, however, a contingency much less likely to occur. 

Taken all round it seems to me that it would unquestionably 
be fairer to count all net balls as ‘lets: ’ certainly it seems absurd 
that the advantage should only be allowed on the service when 
the ball is limited to a small portion of the court and cannot be 
volleyed. Surely it is a matter of much more difficulty and im- 
portance when once the rest has been fairly started. . 

One of the great attractions of the game to many of us is that 
the element of chance enters into it to a smaller extent than in 
almost any other sport, and if net balls were systematically dis- 
allowed it would practically disappear altogether. 

I am aware that the amendment has been suggested before, 
and defeated on vote, but I venture to think that these are more 
enlightened days, and that a strong council of players would find 
themselves practically unanimous in approving the alteration. 

It is more than possible that the desired improvements can 
be brought about by methods very much more efficacious than 
those here proposed; but the purpose of this article will be more 
than answered if only it stirs players who are more competent to 
deal with its subject to the energetic discussion of the few weak 
points which, even according to its most ardent devotees, Lawn 
Tennis still pessesses. 


LOAFING ON THE LIMPOPO 


BY O. E. VON ERNSTHAUSEN 


BEFor:E the plentiful discovery of gold interfered with the shoot- 
ing, South Africa was the Eldorado of the sportsman. Even 
now, although you have to go further north for a koodoo than 
the mighty hunters of old for an elephant, you can find excellent 
sport within easy reach, together with that most exhilarating 


_ pleasure, camp life, which is as satisfying a reality as ever antici- 


pation promised. If you are a friend of insects, trees, and river- 
fish as well as a shot, I can imagine no happier time for you than 
a month or so on the Limpopo. 

I hardly consider it necessary (having no map handy) to insult 
you with geographical details; you can look out what you want 


yourself. The Limpopo is easily found, if not by that name, 


then as the Crocodile River. Following its course ran the old 
route north, but the coach and transport riders took a straighter 
line, and left this most beautiful river to itself and anybody 
with enough time to loiter on its banks. Consequently, you meet 
hardly any human beings near it, with exception of a stray native 
or two, and sometimes a Boer family on the trek: The increase 
in animal life is therefore very marked, and while four-footed game 
is still too scarce to make its pursuit there the object of a visit, it 
is a very paradise of birds. Quail, snipe, partridge (especially the 
little namaqua), pheasant, korrhahn, wild duck and goose, the 
little locust bird and others abound, but above all you will find 
more guinea-fowl here than anywhere else in the world. 
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The South African guinea-fowl is, however, a very difficult 
bird to get at. Not only are its legs of the longest, and its speed 
something enormous, but its wits are very keen. It will perceive 
you at great distances, and, making off through the tall grass like 
a locomotive, never rises until it has a good stout tree between it 
and you in the direct line of fire. On the whole, the guinea-fowl 
prefers its legs to its wings, and only rises as a last resource. I 
have seen a man galloping after such an one on a fast horse unable 
to overtake it. . 

Occasionally, however, you come across a flock of young ’uns, 
who lack experience of the gun. We once found such in a large 
open space of grass, when they got up at once, and we walked 
them right across, getting a rise every fifty yards or so, and 
killing (three guns) nearly eighty in a short space of time. 
Lest you should blame us for indiscriminate slaughter far from 
Leadenhall Market, let me tell you that our party consisted of 
four white men, nine niggers, and ‘between’ twenty dogs, and 
that our larder was not always too full, for we ate what we killed 
every time. 

The subject of food is always fascinating, but in connection 
with a large moving camp far from any base of supplies it 
becomes naturally of the first importance. And where could you 
find better appetites and better implements for their gratification 
than in the bush? Let me try to picture our arrival in camp 
and our dinner. 

We are riding on our last trek for the day; time about 9.30. 
Notwithstanding the heat of the day, it sometimes gets very 
chilly towards night-time in the bush, and the extreme variation 
of temperature between noon and midnight renders you more 
sensible to this than it might elsewhere. Besides, riding at a 
slow walk is not conducive to warmth ; and although we are doing 
our duty by travelling as late as the moon and consideration for 
our oxen will allow, we are all thinking of the camp fire with 
feelings of the liveliest and most pleasant anticipation. An ex- 
ceptionally favourable spot for camping at last definitely con- 
vinces us that it is better to warm your chilly blood by a roaring 
blaze than to freeze your toes by contact with icy stirrup-irons. 
The waggons are quickly drawn up, one a little to the left, the 
others side by side. The boys are collecting the dry wood whole- 
sale while we are offsaddling and blanketing our steeds, looking 
longingly at the first spark with which our cook kindles the dry 
grass. 

All around is the dark bush, a jumbled mass of Mapani, palm, 
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fern and tall grass sprinkled with thorn, while a large and many- 
forked leviathan rising suddenly out of the lower thickets, here 
or there, towers black against the star-spangled darkness, and 
indicates the course of the flowing Crocodile. The tented waggons 


ON ‘THE ROAD 


are but indistinct bodies, turned by fruitful fancy into monstrous 
denizens of mysterious African forests; the oxen, stretched around, 
are chewing the cud in silent reflection, while the horses dip 
deeply into the nightly nosebag. 
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As I come up with my camp-chair the first big log is caught 
by the blaze, the waggons start out into strong relief with their 
white tenting clearly defined on the dark sky, the horses neigh 
approvingly as they turn their eyes to the welcome light, and the 
figures of my ‘comrades in arms’ are distinct around the fire. 
After a small—a very small—nip of ‘Black Usher,’ we settle in 
the easy canvas of our chairs, and watch ‘John’ busy with. the 
great pot preparing the feast at the open gap left by our semi- 
circle of chairs. The almost tuneful odour of partridge, korrhahn, 
and bush-bugk, stewing in peaceful harmony with rice, potatoes, 
and onions, sets our lips smacking in pleasant anticipation. We 


GIANT BAOBAB 


baked that morning, the bread is fresh, and the warm, moist tea, 
which is so good when made with the clear limpid waters of 
the Palala or Maghalequin, is like a benediction—a feast for a 
king. 

Filled with good cheer and warmth, we throw more wood on 
the fire, as one after another our pipes begin to glow and the 
sweet smoke ascends complacently, while the monotonous sing- 
song at the ‘ boys’’ fire, like the buzzing of drowsy bees, gives a 
finish to the perfect peace of the night. 

Having once mentioned food, let me add that the liver of a 
fresh-killed buck—preferably a bush-buck—fried with bacon is 
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about the most delicious tit-bit in the world. But about its 
supply? I have already mentioned the scarcity of four-footed 
as contrasted with the abundant supply of feathered game. This 
is due no doubt to the Boers, who disdain the use of a gun and 
shoot merely with the rifle, so that birds are only snared by them, 
or by the natives. I have seen a small Dutch boy kill pheasants 
accurately with a catapult, but such instances of skill are very 
rare. 

Although ample meat can generally be secured for the larder, 
the hunter of heads will have to go further afield than the 
Transvaal for his collection. I had the unexampled luck to 


A GLIMPSE OF THE RIVER 


secure one of the most splendid koodoo heads known, just 
beyond the border of Mashonaland; but such a chance is, as I 
have said, very rare, and you may hunt these regions for months 
without securing a fair specimen. Whenever we did get a head 
worth preserving, we thrust it into one of the numerous large ant- 
heaps, and in a few hours the skull showed white and perfectly 
clean. The excitement of lions was not ours; we occasionally 
heard their mighty roar in the night chorused by the angry 
voices of hyenas, but although I once followed a spoor for two 
days, I had no luck. When we started out the lion had been 
ruthlessly persecuted in the Transvaal, and for years not a single 
one had been seen. During our trip for some reascn or another 
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the shooting of ‘kings’ was prohibited by the Republic, and the 
same night the decree was issued a lion came across from 
Mashonaland at Rhodes Drift, and took a horse from a store- 
keeper. No better proof of animal intelligence has ever been 
adduced, I think! 

The great enemy of the hunter in South Africa is a small 
bird, a sort of parroquet, which sits about on all trees, and is 
always close by any game. This dreadful creature no sooner 
sees @ man with a gun than it begins croaking, and imme- 
diately all game in the vicinity take the hint and leave. Its 
note sounds exactly like ‘G6 away-a-ay,’ and it is therefore 


OUR SWIMMING BATH 


known by the name of the ‘Go-away-bird.’ Strangely enough it 
- does not care how many birds you shoot, as long as you keep 
away from its four-footed friends. 

A welcome addition to our larder was found in the delicious 
honey of the wild bees, of which we frequently had the luck to 
discover a good supply, the nest being either in rotting tree 
trunks, where we could smoke the bees out, or more often hang- , 
ing from a branch high up like a small football. In the latter 
case a well-directed gunshot generally brought it down plump 
into the open bucket held ready to receive it. 

As implied by its alias, the Limpopo was formerly unpleas- 
antly famed for a large supply of very greedy ¢rocodiles; but 
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civilisation has, as always, while looking after communal safety, 
deprived the sportsman, and we were assured that the whole 
length of the river contained no single specimen. Nevertheless, 
I had ‘a most exciting encounter with one of these tearful terrors, 
and although we did not come into personal contact, our relations 
were unpleasantly close. 


Every morning, and often during the day, it was our custom 
to go for a swim in the main river, whenever we were not close 
_ enough to one of its numerous tributaries (where clear water and 
beautiful sandy or clean pebbly bottoms made so much more 


WHERE THE FISH BITE ! 


desirable a bath). On one occasion I had got half way across 
the stream with my pointer (an uncommonly good water dog) 
swimming behind, when I was startled by sudden terrific yells 
from the bank, where my drying friends had spotted a crocodile. 
To say I was frightened is putting it very mildly. Although he 


. might not take all of me, the crocodile would swrely get a leg or 


two, and then how was I to get back? To do anything was of 
course useless, yet I turned round to reswim my track, and it was 
then that my gallant little dog, even if involuntarily, saved my 
life by giving up his own. My eyes came round in time to see 
him disappear below the surface, together with the jaws of the 
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dining crocodile. It would be needless to add that I made my 
best speed back, where I could bewail my great loss in that 
personal security which selfish human nature needs for the 
exercise of its grief. There is certainly no doubt that, but for 
the presence of the dog, his fate would have been mine, and so 
the characteristic trait of the crocodile which always attacks the 
smaller animal when there is any choice, spared me a watery (?) 
grave. 

Such exeitements were, however, not the rule with us. 
Moving slowly but surely forward, following the course of the 
Limpopo as nearly as possible, in the enjoyment of perfect 


CROSSING RHODES’ DRIFT INTO MASHONALAND 


nature, the excitement was all for the poor wild creatares upon 
whom we exercised our skill in shooting. Occasionally camping 
in a place for two or three days, we were generally gently on the 
move : a trek in the early morning and one in the evening, with 
sometimes an extra one thrown in. During the early morning 
and late afternoon we would go forth to kill, a four hours’ tramp 
or ride, now alone, now in couples; in the noonday heat a doze 
in the shadow of our tents or in the shallows of the river pro- 
vided the needful rest, the necessity for which our nights did not 
always fully supply. 

The ease with which you can lose yourself in the bush is 
something marvellous. Not ten yards from camp and out of 
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sight of the waggons, you will suddenly discover that your where- 
abouts are no longer known to you, and unless you have luck, 
you may goon wandering about homeless for hours, if not for 
ever. On the other hand, the instinct of the native is equally 
astonishing. We blindfolded one of our boys, spun him round 
many times, and then walked him in devious line for more than 
a mile. When we stopped and removed his bandage, he headed 
straight for the camp, which he reached without having to 
swerve an inch from his course. With some practice and a 
small compass, however, I managed to find home without 
assistance after a time, and could give up asking for a guide by 
shots. 

The most exciting sport I found in the hunting of small buck 
on horseback. My shooting horse’ was well trained and knew 
its business, so when out on him I had only to start a buck, 
and off we were directly. The pace was always tremendous, and 
the going most uncertain; ant-heaps, holes, trees, great tracts of 
‘ Wait-a-bit’ thorn flashed by like telegraph poles in a train, and 
it was all I could do to keep my rifle from being knocked out of 
my hand, or myself out of the saddle, while the ever-present 
chance of a tumble by the horse added considerably to the 
danger. The first opportunity that presented itself was of course 
at once used for a pot at the quarry, either from the saddle or 
after a hasty dismount. In the majority of cases you return 
empty handed, for both ground and speed are against you, but 
the chase is therefore none the less exciting, and the joy follow- 
ing a rare success all the keener. I secured a beautiful bushbuck 
with a head, as well as a ‘ wildebeest’ or gnu in this manner. 

During the two months we spent on the Limpopo we met 
white men on two occasions only. The first was a very ancient 
Dutch farmer, who had been out for a shoot, and was tramping 
back to his farm, some thirty miles or so. His battery consisted 
of an old Martini-Henry carbine, which, as he told us, he had 
taken from an English soldier at (I think) Bronkers Spruit. 
With this he was still as effective a hunter and marksman as the 
best of us with the newest thing in sporting rifles. The conversa- 
tion drifting naturally to shooting, and a flock of wild geese passing 
high up, he handed the rifle to one of my companions, and asked 
him boastingly to show him what an Englishman could do with 
it. My friend put the rifle to his shoulder, and fired without 
aiming, when, to nobody's greater surprise than his own, a goose 


' came tumbling down with her neck shot off. Although we all 


saw how it was done, the impression made on the old man was 
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one of most gratifying astonishment and belief in our ability, 
and the fame of this exploit afterwards spread throughout the 
country. Needless to say, our friend never again consented 
to publicly display his great powers before an eager and admiring 
audience, and his reputation rests secure to this day. 

Some three weeks later we met a Boer family on the move 
from winter to summer quarters, with whom we passed some 
pleasant hours. Indeed, all these wandering Transvaalers are 
simple and kindly people, and but for their dirt would be the 
best of companions; asking nothing of life except food and 


NATIVE VILLAGE IN THE TRANSVAAL 


cartridges to shoot it with, they lead happy and contented 
existences, hardly ever going near a town, making ‘coffee’ from 
the seeds of the Baobab fruit, and trusting for sugar (their only 
luxury) and ammunition to a swop with passing strangers. 
With this family was a little boy of eight, who had never in his 
life seen a house. The father was a bit of a politician, and seized 
the occasion to inquire about the intentions of his government. 
He was much troubled about Oom Paul, who, he had heard, was 
getting terribly English in his habits. ‘Was it true,’ he asked, 
‘that the president took off his trousers when he went to bed? 
If he had already so far shaken off the traditions of his fore- 
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fathers, where would he stop, did we think?’ We assured him 
that old Oom Paul had never yet been seen without his traditions, 
and so left him at peace. 

This family were actually enterprising enough to manu- 
facture butter, a very rare occurrence with these lazy nomads, 
who will make no exertion, even for their own comfort, and so 
we brought a welcome addition to the menu away with us. 

Let us inspan once more and go on our way. No, on second 
thoughts I think it better to pull up. 

My unskilled pen has not been able to depict for you either 
the unsurpassable beauties of our river, nor the extent and 
pleasure of our sport, nor the great joys of our wandering life, 
but I hope I have shown you how and where to pass the most 
pleasant of months for yourself by loafing on the Limpopo. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF A CRICKET BALL 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


I conFEss that until I was picked out from a number of com- 
panions by an umpire of—I trust no one will accuse me of covert 
self-praise—the greatest discernment, I had no idea that I 
possessed the power of reading the thoughts of others. I admit: 
frankly the discovery has pained me not a little, for I soon 
found out that the faculty was not discretionary, but obligatory, 
which placed me in a position most painful for one whose aim in 
life is to keep aloof from other people’s affairs, and avoid mixing 
itself in anything not concerned with it—wickets excepted. 

You see, when I was taken up the umpire was thinking, ‘ The 
glass as high as St. Paul’s and as steady as Shrewsbury: a perfect 
wicket and a blazing hot sun—if that doesn’t mean three days’ 
play, my name’s not—’ No! I will not give his name away. I 
struggled to dissociate my thoughts from his, but it was an 
impossibility. I believe in his early days this particular umpire 
was said to have ‘a great command over the ball.’ He has still. 

He continued: ‘ For three days must I watch a set of over- 
grown schoolboys peddle about with bat and ball, not one of them 
playing within pounds of his real form through sheer nervous- 
ness, and all the time my fingers ’1l be itching to send her down 
in the sweet old way—coming in sharply from the off. Ah! 1: _ 
was shelved much too soon.’ 

I had always been brought up with the highest respect for 
umpires, and the knowledge that even umpires were as other 
men troubled me sorely; it was a great relief when he took 
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me from his pocket and sent me careering over the turf to the 
captain of the incoming team, but my heart sank (figuratively 
speaking, for in reality I was true to the core) when I saw that 
he wore no beard. I had so counted on being used in an Inter- 
national match, and my chances of enjoying an honoured and 
silver-mounted old age as an inkstand were then very remote, 
unless there happened to be a Cobden or a Ridley in either team. 

The captain ran forward to meet me in my flight, and as soon 
as I touched his fingers 1 became aware that he was calling him- 
self ‘a boiled owl’ for having cried ‘ heads’ when he had won the 
toss on the last two occasions with ‘tails.’ He might have 
known, he said to himself, that there was ‘ never a second with- 
out a third.’ And then he hoped to goodness that Franklin 
wouldn’t send down as many long ‘hops to leg as he did last year 
before he got his eye in. 

I was becoming interested in this man, when he pretended to _ 
throw me to his companion on the right, but in reality I went to 
his left-hand neighbour, who expressed a wish that he should ‘ go 
on’ first, as it might make all the difference between winning 
and losing the match. I should have been pleased to have known 
his reason for thinking that, but he elected to bowl me at the 
wickets, which he missed ; so I lost the thread of his thoughts 
during my journey to the screen at the nursery end of the ground, 
whence I was jerked back by Policeman Z 42, who fervently 
hoped that his helmet wouldn’t fall off with the exertion. 

It was strange how many petitions were being forwarded to the 
Fates just about that time. Long-off, who fielded me, assured him- 
self that it was the poorest sort of skittles to shunt him from his 
usual position because the bowling had been strengthened by the 
inclusion of a new man who was no good as a field and had to go 
mid-on. He never could get used to that beastly Pavilion, and 
he felt sure that, should a catch be sent him early in the game, he 
would be certain to lose sight of it against the building, and 
utterly misjudge the flight of the ball. He expressed a pious 
wish that no catches would be sent his way. 

The thoughts that passed through the minds of the players I 
came in contact with during the first few overs were entirely of 
the game, but a smart bit of fielding at point made that gentle- 
man wonder if Maud had arrived, and if she had been watching 
him. Point didn’t half like Maud being with the Brabazon- 
Smiths, and he distinctly objected to Captain Hugh Brabazon- 
Smith, but for what reason I had not time to discover, for ‘ over’ 
being called I was trundled up to the bowler’s end, and the 
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batsman placing his bat at a pleasing inclination, I deftly ran up 
the blade and found myself in the fingers of that gentleman, who 
examined my seams with the eye of a connoisseur. 

But this gentleman was not thinking of me or my seams; in 
very sooth I was somewhat puzzled at the current of his thoughts, 
which were mathematically inclined. ‘If it were only pounds 
not guineas it would have been so simple,’ he thought, ‘and even 
at guineas it was simple enough until I made that four square. 
Twenty-three times one is twenty-three; put down three and 
carry one—that makes twenty-four pounds three shillings for 
the—’ and then I passed into a strange hand. 

‘Don’t send any trial balls down, but buzz ’em in anyhow.” 
What on earth is Tommy about! If it’s a wide and goes to the 
boundary, he’s got himself to blame.’ 

The rapidity of my flight through the air took my breath 
away. I touched the end of a bat, passed like a flash into the 
slips, and the next thing I remember is finding myself in a some- 
what capacious hand, the owner of which said to himself, ‘ That 
was about the rankest ball I’ve seen this year, but it did the 
trick. One for thirty-two—I shall take him off at the end of this 
over.’ 

How opinions differ! The moment after I got into the hand 
of the bowler I found that he was congratulating himself on 
having bowled the best ball he had sent down in his life. 
Evidently the captain had entirely misjudged the ball. It had 
been sent down rather off-wicket on purpose to make the batsman 
hit, and the pitch was erratic for the same reason. ‘ What was the 
good of bowling a good length ball dead on the wicket to a bats- 
man who was well set ?—he would simply play it. It requires a 
head-ball to get a man like that out. One ball, no rans, one 
wicket.’ 

Without doubt the captain had misunderstood the bowler’s 
intention. The remainder of the over was not quite so successful. 
The new-comer, I learned from the trundler, had no idea of how 
to bat; two balls, which he ought to have played towards cover- 
point and mid-off, he had pulled in the most disgusting manner 
to the leg boundary for four apiece, and the last ball of the over, 
which all but bowled him, he had flukily snicked for a single. 
‘It was pretty, perhaps, but it wasn’t cricket.’ 

Now the man at the other end was quite a different kind of 
bowler. He was simply longing to be hit, and he was quite 
annoyed that the batsman would only send him all along the 
carpet for singles. He had not long to wait, however, for the 
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player who did not know how to bat landed me through a window 
of the Pavilion, and I was lovingly picked up by an old gentleman 
who was thinking of that hit he made in the same match forty 
years ago—‘a sixer out of the ground. How poor dear Fanny 
did applaud ; she showed me her gloves afterwards, and I—’ The 
poor old gentleman’s spectacles were quite dim as he jerked me 
back into the field, imperilling several top-hats. 

I wondered, as point picked me up after long-off had 
furthered my progress, whether Fanny gave my old acquaintance 
as much cause for uneasiness as Maud was giving the man who 
held me. Captain Brabazon-Smith was with Maud; they were 
seated on the box-seat of the Smiths’ landau, and some girls 
were never happy unless they were flirting. ‘It was all so 
different during Eights week. Maud had been so pleasant—but 
all women were the same ; “out of sight out of mind”’ was their 
motto, and it was about time for a change of bowling.’ 

Then he dropped me and rolled up his sleeves industriously 
and pointedly. 

‘This will be a sixer or out,’ thought the slow trundler as he 
started to trot towards the crease ; and a moment later I thought 
it was annihilation; but on recovering my scattered senses I 
perceived that Lord’s was still in existence, but was rapidly 
fading out of sight. 

I got an excellent ball’s-eye view of the roof of the Pavilion and 
the tennis-court during my journey upwards, and I was congratu- 
lating myself on achieving the height of my ambition ; in fact, the 
words, ‘Great Scott! I’m a sixer,’ had barely passed through my 
inind when I perceived a strange phenomenon. Lord’s and the 
surrounding neighbourhood were rising rapidly after me, so rapidly 
that a collision between one of them and me was a matter of 
time only. I also saw a figure in white sprinting in my 
direction, and a number of spectators were shrinking away as if 
they thought that there was nothing between them and total 
destruction but an en tout cas. It was a very exciting moment 
for me, for I perceived that either Lord's or myself would receive 
a very nasty blow, and I felt sorry for Lord’s; but just as the 
collision appeared imminent, something came between me and 
the ground, and someone thought, ‘By Jove! I’ve got it—I 
wish the mater had seen that.’ Then I sailed up in the air as a 
graceful acknowledgment of all the applause I had received for 
my remarkable performance, and a white-haired gentleman said 
aloud, ‘That’s the best bit of fielding I’ve seen since Webbe 
caught Lyttelton close to this spot, and that was in ’75.’ 
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There’s not a bit of doubt about it, I was a ball of no ordi- 
nary attainments. 

After that everything seemed a bit tame, but there was one 
incident that I must just record as being of interest. It was 
later in the innings, and the bowling having got into some- 
what of a tangle, the captain ‘as a last resource’ threw me to 
point, who promptly expressed his intention of showing Maud 
that, although he wasn’t in the army, he could bowl a good 
length ball for all that. The next moment I heard a little 
scream, and a voice said, ‘It’s all right—I’ve got it,’ and another 
voice said, ‘O Hugh!—if it hadn’t been for you I might have 
been killed. How stupid of Frank to bowl a ball like that!’ and 
shortly after that the innings and my cricket career were brought 
to a conclusion. 

As I was thinking over the events of the day I was picked 
up by an individual, who was wondering how much he could get 
for me, and who said, ‘ This is the ball, sir. You have a friend 
perhaps playing?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the other; ‘how much shall we 
say for it?’ ‘Oh! nothing—nothing,’ said the individual, who 
was thinking that it ought to mean a sovereign. ‘Thank you, 


sir, much obliged,’ he continued; and a sovereign it was, and I 
changed hands. 


‘ Have you got it, darling?’ 
‘ Here it is, sweetest. But, Maud, what shall we do with it ?’ 


‘ You dear old Hugh !—why! we will have it mounted with a 
silver plate on it, and—’ 


I felt sorry for point. 
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FIRE FISHING ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


BY THE HON. A. HERBERT 


OF all the sports of Europe, Fire Fishing, pesca al fuoco as it is 
locally called, is surely one of the most picturesque. It is from 
one point of view something more than a sport, as it affords a 
means of livelihood, during a part of the year, for a portion of 
the population of every village along the Riviera. A seemingly 
difficult conjuncture of favourable circumstances has to take 
place before one can sally forth with any chance of success. In 
the first place, a scuwro di luna, or a dark night before the moon 
has risen, is necessary ; secondly, the sea must be absolutely still, 
and there must be no breeze. These essentials having been 
secured, one embarks. The boat is rowed gently along the rock- 
bound coast. A many-pronged spear is taken in the winter for 
the octopus and lupo di mare, and in the summer a landing net 
for the benefit of the smaller fish. Projecting about a foot over 
the bow of the boat is an iron framework, which contains the 
resinous pine-wood that serves as a torch. Upon one side of this 
the harpooner takes his stand, holding a formidable eleven-pronged 
weapon twelve feet long, and shielded by a broad-brimmed hat, 
to keep the sparks from his eyes. 

It is impossible to imagine the effect of the torchlight as the 
boat moves gently under the caves and grottoes of the cliffs. 
The light is thrown back from the roof, glistening on stalactites, 


glancing on the fantastic peaks of rocks, and glowing on the 


crimson lichens that cover the side. The effect is rather uncanny, 
for every cave is filled with the weirdest sounds, even on the 
most quiet night, and little gusts of wind come sighing through 
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some pitch-black passage which the torchlight entirely fails to 
penetrate, a fit haunt for the conger and the octopus. 

Under these natural arches of rock, the sea becomes perfectly 
transparent ; where there is a ripple the harpooner throws a drop 
of olive oil, and the water once more subsides into a green still- 
ness. One can see the red star-fish lying in the lilac and purple 
seaweeds, and gorgeous anemones with their feelers spread out 
like the petals of a submarine flower. All colours are brilliant on 
this beautiful coast. 

It is very hard to give any adequate idea of so unique a sport, 
but it is an easy thing for anyone travelling leisurely down the 
Riviera to gain an experience of it for himself, though it may not 
bealways quite plain sailing for the uninitiated to procurea boatman 
and harpooner. If the would-be fisherman is of an enterprising 
character, he probably starts off walking or rowing, as a friend of 
mine did last year, to one of the less frequented villages where 
the sport is naturally better. His first step upon arriving at the 
village was to inquire for a fire fisherman, who, he was told, 
resided at a tumble-down little osteria. He proceeded thither 
under the escort of all the children of the village, who insisted 
upon almost leading him (for their opinion of a forestiere’s 
understanding is not very high), and was then ushered into a 
low room whence a dozen hens were driven out, and, under the 
rather embarrassing gaze of every person who chanced to have 
nothing to do at the moment, negotiations were opened. The 
host, who owned the magnificent name of Virgilio, was also the 
harpooner, as he informed his guest with a beatific smile and a 
flourish of his hat; and the would-be student of pesca al fuoco 
began in direct Britannic style, without any beating about the 
bush. - How much did Virgilio want to take him out for a night’s 
fishing? Virgil replied that he would be more deeply honoured 
than language could express to receive any trifle that the 
Signorino might choose to give him. But this Italian version of 
‘leave it to you, sir,’ was not quite satisfactory, and my friend 
suggested the desirability of settling a fixed price. It was, how- 
ever, repugnant to Virgil’s feelings to discuss so delicate a 
question with the Signorino, and so he retired into the background 
with a deep bow in favour of his brother, who was given pleni- 
potentiary powers on his behalf. The discussion recommenced, 
and the Englishman was much perplexed by the courtly evasions 
he had to endure, till at last, in desperation, he named a 
sum, and found that Virgil and his brothers, despite their depre- 
catory speeches, had very distinct ideas as to their value. A price 
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satisfactory to both parties was presently fixed, and the hour of 
departure was settled for eight o’clock ; it was not till then that 
inquiries discovered that he had yet to pay for the wood for the 
torchlight, and for the boy who brought it, for somebody’s boat 
which had been borrowed, and yet somebody else’s harpoon. 

Great care is necessary in the selection of a seat in the boat, 
as, if you are too near the torch you are liable to be burnt by the 
sparks, and if you are too far away, you are likely to be severely 
and repeatedly struck upon the head by the butt end of the 
harpoon when a thrust is made at a fish. Provisions are 
always taken on these occasions. If the forestiere pays for them, 
they assume the shape of pane dolce and a bottle of Asti, other- 
wise some bread, and wine that tastes like vinegar. : 

The start is made from the harbour in perfect darkness, though 
this fact troubles the natives very little, for the only light usually 
visible in an Italian village after nine o’clock is that of an osteria. 
This gradually dwindles away in the distance, and the boat glides 
silently on, leaving a livid green patch wherever the oars dip. 
The torch is only lighted when the rocks are reached and the 
fishing begins in earnest. It makes a very quaint picture, as the 
smoky fire of the torch streams out, fitfully irradiating the eager 
face and the poised harpoon of the fisherman, illuminating part 
of the rock which rises perhaps three hundred feet straight out of 
the water, while here and there it reveals a black pine trunk, with 
a crown of dark green, and makes the shadows of the boatmen 
seem almost to be climbing the precipice as it flares and flickers. 
The oarsman must be very ‘ capace,’ as the boat has to thread 
in and out, to pass over sunken rocks, and explore the tar-black 
caverns made by the overhanging cliff. 

The great drawback of fire fishing, from the fisherman’s point 
of view, is the expense of having his harpoon repaired, which is 
necessary almost every other night, as the teeth are constantly 
turned and blunted by the rocks. The fish is usually struck 
when lying in some crevice of a rock, or upon the bottom ; unless 
this is the case they often escape, as there is no resistance to the 
harpoon. 

Fire fishing is not entirely without drawbacks. When ‘a 
diavolino,’ or small devil fish, for instance, is brought hurriedly 
into the boat, one is roused with unpleasant haste from contem- 
plating the beauties of the scene to find one’s self very literally 
between the devil and the deep sea. The most revolting fish, and 
the one which is, perhaps, caught most often, is the octopus. 
He looks up at one with a supercilious expression in his two 
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projecting eyes, which changes to surprise and indignation when 
he finds himself deposited in the boat, occasionally—for the 
Italians are fond of practical jokes—in the lap of the unfortunate 
stranger, who is in consequence not seldom obliged to nurse the 
monstrosity for some considerable time, as the octopus is a deter- 
mined creature with a strong will of his own, and it is his habit to 
hold on with all the strength of his eight legs to any object that 
may have the ill fortune, I hardly know whether to say, to please 
or displease him. The dread that always haunted me out fishing 
almost spoilt my enjoyment. The oarsmen stand and push when — 
rowing, and every now and then they stop to hand some wood to 
the harpooner to keep the torch alive. On one occasion an octopus 
instead of the wood was handed out of the darkness, and I 
narrowly escaped his tender embrace; after that I was never 
quite happy when I had my back to the oarsmen. The octopus has 
an original habit of leaving his native element, and taking 
excursions up the rocks every now and then, when any unaccus- 
tomed noise rouses his curiosity. He is not infrequently captured 
while on these excursions, and if he is not an octopus of too portly 
a person, is immediately eaten by his captor. The Italians are 
very fond of eating fish literally alive. It is a frequent, and far 
from an appetising sight, to see a fish disappear slowly struggling 
energetically like a worm that is taken by a bird. 

It is quite extraordinary what proficiency can be attained with 
the harpoon ; strength is a sine qud non, as is constant practice. 
Among the remarkable fish that form a considerable part of an 
average night’s take, are long snake-like creatures of a vivid 
green, having a beak like miniature swordfish, generally about 
two inches long. These creatures dash round the boat in circles, 
leaving a shining wake behind them in the phosphorescent water ; 
sometimes they jump right out at the torch, and then, sending 
up a thousand tongues of light from the polished surface of the 
sea, they fall back and disappear in a silvery streak into the dark- 
ness. A peculiarity of this fish is that its bones are of a bright 
green. They are considered good eating by the Genoese. I 
was never able to discover their real name, but locally they are 
called ‘ aguing.’ 

Upon rare and notable occasions a dolphin is struck, but the 
harpooner must be a man of great skill and experience to keep a 
hold of his fish. There is a superstition that when a dolphin is 
at the point of death the creature changes colour violently, and 
whistles a plaintive melody ; but how far this may be the case I 
am unable to say, as, owing to its retiring nature, I never had an 
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opportunity of seeing it perform. The most brilliant fish that is 
ever taken is the mincia del ré, whose scales glitter when it is 
first brought from the water as if they were burnished silver and 
gold; the effect, however, soon fades. 

The fish, with a few exceptions, are not actually attracted to 
the light, as is commonly supposed ; they are only dazzled by the 
glare, and are for a few moments stupefied by the unfamiliarity 
of everything. 

I have constantly heard the Italians reproached with un- 
‘bounded cruelty. I cannot say what the case may be with the 
Southerners, but I am quite convinced that in the North, in nine 
times out of ten, cruelty is only thoughtlessness. Almost in- 
variably they accede at once to any request that is made in the 
interests of humanity, and when the cruelty or uselessness of a 
thing is demonstrated, they reform entirely. 

The best Fire Fishing is supposed to be obtained along the 
Sicilian coast, but in the right season sport of a very tolerable 
character can be procured anywhere south of Genoa. Half the 
charm of this fishing really lies in the pleasure derived from 
association with the natives, who are utterly unlike any other 
people I have ever met. Italian politeness is proverbial, but in 
the Genoese it is not, as in the case of the Parisian, merely a 
veneer which can be dropped and resumed at convenience, but an 
innate characteristic. It is not only to the stranger whom he is 
about to row, and whom it is his interest to please, that the fisher- 
man bows and uncovers, but equally to any peasant with whom 
he is acquainted. It is quite true, as the John Bull type of person 
superciliously remarks, that the Italians are very emotional, but 
I cannot see that this is a cause for reproach when most of their 
impulses and emotions are generous and warm-hearted. 
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PET ANIMALS 


BY H. R. FRANCIS 


BEFORE discussing contemporary pets, it may be briefly observed 
that an equivalent to this now familiar expression is hardly, I 
think, to be found in either the Greek or the Latin classics. 
The nearest approach to one is perhaps made by Catullus, when 
he speaks of Lesbia’s sparrow as ‘ delici@ mew puelle,’ but the 
term used is so vaguely general that it cannot fairly be said to 
correspond with that which we apply in England to so many 
animals, and animals only, in which from our childhood upwards 
we take what may fairly be called an affectionate interest. The 
domestic cat has no place in classical narrative, whether prose 
or verse. Homer’s account of Ulysses’ dog Argus, who in the 
infirmity of extreme old age still recognises his master on his 
return from Troy, is touching in the extreme. But Argus was 
simply a powerful hound, who, as the poet tells us, would do 
battle with the fiercest wild animals, either on the plain or in their 
woodland haunts. He was no pet, or he would have accompanied 
his master to Troy, instead of being left for twenty years in 
rocky Ithaca. 

When Pope’s Belinda is threatened by dire omens, Ariel 
himself undertakes to guard her favourite spaniel as the most 
precious of many charges. Shock was, in fact, a pet of the first 
order. Gray's ‘pensive Selina,’ again, was evidently a pet, for 
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even in recording her disastrous fate he finds room for the reflec- 
tion that ‘a favourite has no friend.’ Cowper’s hares belong to 
an inferior order of pet, but his tale of ‘a poet’s cat, sedate and 
grave as ever poet wished to have’ is evidently told of a 
particular cat in whose humours he was interested. As for his 
spaniel Beau, prettiest of his race, we can see not only that 
he was his tender-hearted master’s pet, but also that he was well 
worthy of such an honour. The story of the ‘cropped water- 
lily’ tells us of a dog who had attained that higher education 
which is only possible for a ‘bow-wow’ who has been privileged 
to enjoy the intimacy not merely of a human being, but of one 
specially gentle and sympathetic. Cowper gives us elsewhere a 
less endearing picture of a very common pet, the parrot Poll 
presented to the fair Belinda by ‘her naval admirer; a pet, no 
doubt, but of more showy and less endearing gifts. The idea of 
a pet lamb finds much favour, especially with the young. Of all 
the charming tales which Miss Edgeworth penned for her youth- 
ful readers in ‘The Parent’s Assistant,’ I doubt whether any 
gives more pleasure or evokes more sympathy than ‘Simple 
Susan,’ whose anxiety for her favourite affects youthful readers 
to-day, even as it did the tender-hearted Welsh harper in the 
tale, who felt what musical suggestion lay in the youthful 
heroine’s distress. Wordsworth’s ‘ Little Barbara Lewthwaite ’ 
interests us, I think, less from the ‘beauty rare’ which he 
ascribes to her, than from her tenderness to the ‘ snow-white 
mountain lamb’ at whose side the poet saw her. The present 
writer will not readily forget that his first view of the loved and 
honoured Queen, round whose sixty years’ reign so many precious 
memories are now gathered, was opposite Kensington Palace, 
where she was playing with a pet lamb; a winsome child of five 
years old, in a white frock and pink sash, 

We are now living in an age of pets. It is specially curious 
to see how many persons, ladies especially, in spite of the 
increasing claims of society and of active philanthropy, find 
pleasure in keeping a dog. Carlyle’s splenetic phrase of 
‘doggeries’ might be fairly applied to many streets of suburban 
London. A pavement of more than common width is sure to be 
an exercise ground for perambulators and dogs in leading- 
strings. The pedestrian without encumbrances yet finds him- 
self sorely hampered in his movements between baby’s car and 
mamma’s cur. No doubt well-bred and well-looking dogs may 
be seen taking their airing, but the great majority are neither 
one nor the other. But then, in the present classification of 
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dogs, as it may be traced at competitive shows, there are so 
many recognised varieties that we are afraid to find fault with 
some ugly and useless beast lest we should be told that it belongs 
to a very superior class highly esteemed by connoisseurs. Some, 
like the dachshund, present a recognised type, though it remains 
a puzzling question why such creatures should be popular as pets. 
The dachshund, of course, owes his name to his supposed capacity 
for what is called ‘drawing a badger.’ In point of fact, it is 
doubtful whether any of the so-called badger-dogs is capable of 
performing that difficult feat. Put the poor badger in a barrel 
where his flank may be turned by a wary assailant, he may 
be drawn no doubt, though a clever bull-terrier is more likely to 
do the trick than the long-bodied, long-nosed waddlers who 
disfigure the Brompton Road. But give Dachs fair play, let 
him guard the narrow entrance to his own burrow, and I 
decline to believe that any of these turnspit-like creatures will 
be able, in Irish phrase, to ‘make him lave that.’ Badgers are 
now become so scarce in England that the breed of ‘ Pepper’ and 
‘Mustard’ would not find it too easy to meet with their enemy 
the brock south of the border. Thus, at best, the ugly, clumsy 
tykes now so popular in and about London are of no practical 
use, and must be petted for the beauty they have not, and for 
the intelligence in which a well-bred rough terrier or the hand- 
some, half-reasoning Scotch collie would be found greatly their 
superior. Again, we may be permitted to doubt whether a huge 
dog of the St. Bernard breed, ‘ more or less pure,’ has any business 
in the streets of London. He might be a handsome object in 
front of some stately old castle, though even there that noble 
relic of old times, the grand English mastiff, would be a more 
dignified, perhaps a more useful guardian. A friend of the writer 
had an experience of these giant gate-wards which may be worth 
recording. He had been making the grand tour of the grounds 
with one of the head-gardeners, when he remembered having laid 
down his umbrella near the gates. He was hurrying back to 
fetch it when he was arrested by the two guardian mastiffs. 
They neither bayed nor growled nor scared him by a sudden rush, 
but simply stepped up on each side of him and gave him to 
understand that he was under arrest till released by authority. 
But of course animals like these are too noble for the familiar 
vocation of pets. 

It is very interesting to observe how close domestic inter- 
course with mankind affects the manners of pet animals, especially 
by teaching them to repress feelings of annoyance and aversion. 
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A benevolent neighbour of mine in London used to feel much 
pity for the cats deserted at the end of the season, and left to the 
tender mercies of a caretaker or a servant on board wages. She 
had herself a cat and a dog who were finished specimens of 
drawing-room culture. Being one day moved with pity for a 
half-starved puss in our square, she took it home for food and 
kind usage. Had she been contented to leave it in the kitchen 
all might have gone well. But in the fulness of her charity she 
must needs take it up to the softer luxury of the drawing-room. 
Here the lean stranger was clearly out of place, and expressed 
her feelings of annoyance in the sort of language common to cats 
and cads, and in either class known as swearing. She set up her 
back, fluffed out her ropy tail, and uttered the coarsest of cat 
language, about on a level for dissonant violence with that of an 
Australian bullock-driver execrating a refractory team. Pet cat 
and dog looked at each other, and seeing the door ajar, walked 
out and seated themselves on the mat outside. It was not their 
business to rebuke the stranger’s vulgar slang, but they would 
not appear to countenance it. A dear lady friend had a cat, 
Toddles by name, who seemed to have attained the very highest 
degree of feline refinement. My daughter came up to Mrs. 
Gordon’s room one day when she was out, though expected to 
return soon. Toddles alighted from the sofa, whence she was 
contemplating the humours of Prince’s Gate, and literally came 
forward to greet her. She did not mew, but with a murmured 
sound like indistinct human speech led the visitor to a seat. My 
wife, who followed, received a similar welcome. 

Change of circumstances may sometimes promote to the rank 
of pet a critter who had previously some special vocation of his 
own. The best sporting-dog I ever possessed had for his sire a 
grand retriever of the wire-haired Russian breed. During some 
years of residence in capital shooting quarters at Treganwg, 
halfway between Conway and the Orme’s Head, before the 
growth of Llandudno had disenchanted that delightful wild 
promontory, Boon was a constant companion of my walks. There 
were always rabbits to be had, and in the shooting season I 
rarely troubled him with the company of another dog. His 
performances, especially in winter, when he was in his glory. 
amongst ice and snow, were really worth recording, and I have 
sometimes blamed myself for never requesting the Field to 
relate some of his wonderful triumphs in retrieving. But I had 
to take a reluctant leave of my pleasant Welsh quarters, and 
migrated townwards to work at law at the Temple while my 
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family occupied a villa looking on Wimbledon Common. Boon, 
of course, accompanied our migration as one of the family. At 
Wimbledon he was the observed of many observers. His occupa- 
tion as retriever would have been quite gone but for the vagrant 
habits which led the poultry of our neighbours to lay their eggs 
at random in Lord Spencer’s park. Boon always attended my 
daughters in their walks, but would often gallop off on a random 
quest, returning at high speed with a fresh egg unbroken in his 
mouth. A pat on the head with a hearty ‘Good dog!’ served 
him as receipt in full; but if these were neglected or delayed, 
Boon would betray the only symptom of temper he was ever 
known to exhibit. He would lay the egg down and crush it with 
a pat of his forefoot. Often, however, he had to give up his egg- 
hunting for a more dignified vocation. My younger daughter 
had a cat of the highest pretensions, and Boon used to promenade 
past the long line of villas which bordered the common carrying 
on his back no less a personage than puss in her silver collar. 


He really seemed proud of his burden, and walked with all the. 


dignity of a state elephant. No evil-minded bow-wow ever inter- 
fered with the pair; partly, no doubt, because Boon would have 
been a dangerous customer to tackle, but chiefly, I think, on 
account of his invincible good-humour. From puppyhood to a 
venerable age I never heard him growl, and no respectable dog 
could ever have found a pretext for quarrelling with him. We 
used to say that he laughed, and in truth the kindly expression 
of his face almost justified the word. He attracted much 
attention in his promenades, and many handsome bids were made 
for him if it had been possible to sell such a family friend. I 
heartily wish he had been known to the genial zoologist whose 
articles delight us in the Spectator. Yet, after all, he was too 
big for a pet. That name, I think, should be reserved for some 
animal of a manageable size, not too big for a drawing-room, 
and gifted with the best of tempers. 

The Australian animals generally are good-natured and easily 
tamed. There are, of course, notable exceptions, such as the 
‘Tasmanian wolf’ and ‘ devil’ and the whole tribe of Dasyurus, or 
‘native cat,’ all of whom either decline to be tamed or have not 
been thought worth taming. Kangaroos would make very tolerable 
pets if we could only deal with them as the Japanese deal with 
their forest trees, and. put.an effective check on their growth. But 
adult kangaroos, if they do not become absolutely malevolent, be- 
come rough and boisterous to a degree which is by no means en- 
dearing. I remember one who was allowed to hang about a station, 
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and was in fact specially credited with tameness, whose caresses 
could hardly be distinguished from an assault. A pat from him 
between the shoulders reduced a coat—I am happy to say not 
mine—to the divided skirt which has not yet found a place in the 
masculine toilet. And I saw a pair of full-grown grey foresters, 
‘miscalled tame, whose delight was torun with the kangaroo dogs 
of the station, with whom they lived on terms of rude familiarity, 
and to assist in hunting down their own wild relatives. Some of 
the wallaby, however, of the smaller varieties make pretty pets 
enough, being graceful and affectionate, though I should not 
credit them with high intelligence. My daughter had one 
which used to play a charming little game if she would make 
a lap for it. It used to take a header as if into the maternal 
pouch, curling round and reappearing with nose and toes together 
just like a well-behaved ‘joey.’ The length and strength of the 
hind legs belonging to this family are rather a set-off against 
their other petable qualities. Some of the opossums are very 
handsome, especially in their rich winter fur. I saw one once 
which was jet-black. Ina sense they are readily tamed, being very 
willing to be fed and cuddled and cosseted. They have so little 
fear of man that I remember a young one climbing up my leg 
in a wood near Kempsey and actually nestling in my bosom. 
But they are very perverse in their hours; they will sleep all day 
if you make them a warm lodging, but become restless and almost 
reckless about the hour when, according to Mr. Simpkinson, ‘ all 
good little boys and girls should be in bed.’ About 9 o’clock P.M. my 
daughter’s pet would be flying about the drawing-room in a most 
disquieting fashion. His special delight was to scuttle up the hang- 
ings and swing himself by his prehensile tale to the end of the 
curtain-pole, where we were often content to leave him lest he 
should make wild sallies among the furniture. I have never seen the 
little native bear, with his black little snout, beady eyes, and 
fluffy white wool like a child’s toy lamb, made much of as a pet. 
But he is absurdly tame, caring only tolie soft and warm. There 
is a touching and truthful picture in Henry Kingsley’s admirable 
Australian novel, ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,’ of the searchers finding too 
late the little boy lost in the bush. He lies in the cold calm of his 
long sleep, but the wee native bear whom he has found and taken 
to his arms is still nestling in his bosom. I think if I were to 
make a pet of an Australian quadruped I should choose a wombat. 
He is difficult to describe: a queer little plantigrade, something 
between a pig, a bear, and a badger, dwelling underground in a 
community rather than a family. He is very wary and difficult 
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of access. I have lain a whole summer night, finger on trigger, 
watching for the chance of a snapshot, for they are nocturnal 
feeders, but I never succeeded in getting one, though now and 
then a grey shadow seemed to flit by in some unexpected quarter. 
The full-grown wombat is formidably strong. I was greatly 
amused with the adventures of two young ladies in a house well 
known tome. They had left their bedroom window a few inches 


AUSTRALIAN OPOSSUM 


open on a warm night, and a pet wombat, to whom they had not 
been introduced—Agamemnon, I think, was his name—wedged 
his head under the sash and actually heaved itopen. The dismay 
of the damsels when they saw this strange intruder entering their 
sanctum was comical but distressing. They climbed up by the 
aid of achair to the top of a chest of drawers, on which, unluckily, 
they had deposited sundry packages. They used these one by 
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one as missiles to be hurled at the mysterious foe. What further 
measures they might have adopted I know not, but luckily the 
door was ajar, and their disturber suddenly whipped out to range 
the house, where he was a privileged person. Another of the 
same family visited the same room when occupied by my wife 
and myself. This time, luckily, it was Clytemnestra, who was 
smaller and less robust. Her Majesty contented herself with 
trying experiments on my waistcoat, which I had carelessly left 
on the floor. It was easy to thrust her head through one arm- 
hole, but the second rather puzzled her. We found her in the 
morning so bundled up in it that not only could she not dis- 
engage herself, but it took all we knew to get her clear of the 
garment, which was not improved by the process. But these 
two, with a third—Cassandra, I think—were really very nice 
creatures. Life aboveground had somewhat modified their 
habits, and they would trot after you by daylight most sociably, 
grunting occasionally in a suppressed tone, like the father of guinea- 
pigs. Their curiosity was very amusing; they would poke into every 
nook and corner, perhaps in a vague hope that it might prove the 
entrance to a burrow. They must, however, be caught young if 
they are to be available as pets, else their great strength would 
quite disqualify them for society. A Tasmanian is recorded to 
have surprised one just entering its burrow door, and to have 
seized it cannily by the hind legs. But though he held on to the 
utmost of his strength, the wombat was stronger than he, and he 
had at length to let go, on pain of being dragged head-foremost into 
some underground recess. On the whole, however, I would not 
go to Australia for a pet. Head, in his journey over the Pampas 
—the narrative of which, by-the-bye, at one time achieved a great 
and merited popularity—introduced us to the vizcacha, or, as he 
spells it, biscacho, whose burrows are dotted over that vast plain, 
and call upon the horseman to keep a bright look-out lest he 
should suffer from ‘ what Mrs. Ramsbottom calls a fox-paw.’ By 
the rough-riding captain’s description they must be funny little 
fellows enough ; but as their habit is to keep house with an owl 
and a rattlesnake, they might not be suited for residence in a 
quiet family. Very pleasant things are told of the South African 
mere-cat, a playful little beastie with large soft eyes and a bushy, 
squirrel-like tail. He sits up and holds up his fore-paws in most 
endearing fashion as he suns himself by the fire or intimates his 
desire to be cuddled ; but, alas! he is too delicate for our English 
climate. Perhaps the most charming pets I-ever knew were two 
flying-squirrels, hailing, I think, from Canada.- The membranes 
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outspread from the fore to the hind foot, which enabled them to 
skim in a long downward flight, were not in the least bat-like, but 
of the richest tawny fur, darker at the border. Nothing could be 
tamer or more playful; they would make a long slanting descent 
from the top of the curtains to their mistress’s shoulder, where 
they would perch as lightly as a bird and play a pretty game at 
hiding a nut or an acorn in her abundant chevelure. I fancy there 
are sundry American varieties of the squirrel tribe whom it might 
be pleasant to tame. In truth, any small quadruped that is at 
once playful and affectionate may be a desirable pet, provided that 


SOUTH AFRICAN MERE-CAT 


it can bear our climate and be happy in confinement. The dor- 
‘mouse is a pretty little creature enough, but as far as my 
observation goes, usually so drowsy that it might just as well 
hibernate all the year through. But perhaps I am somewhat 
prejudiced against this poor little rodent by an unpleasant trans- 
formation I once witnessed. A young lady took hold, perhaps 
somewhat impatiently, of her pet’s tail. The whole furry garniture 
came off in her hand, and the poor little creature was left with only 
the skeleton of its brush, most delicate in the vertebre, but by no 
means ornamental. Rabbits are common pets with children, but 
seem to me never to be on affectionate terms with those who care 
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for them and feed them. They eat very greedily, and have certainly 
mastered the multiplication table so as to become, what I have 
seen them in Australia, a very scourge to farmer and grazier. In 
this country they are sometimes systematically reared in a sandy — 
warren for the supply of a great town, but generally speaking 
they are encouraged on wild commons or in scrubby woodland 
for the sportsman’s amusement. It requires a quick eye and an 
instinctive rapidity of aim to catch bunny when he bolts from a 
sheltered bush or skips across a tiny ride. The time has been 
when I scarcely knew what it was to miss one, though seen but 
for a moment ; but 1 do not think this is a common gift. If itis, 
why are shooters, who should be sportsmen, so often seen peering 
into low cover to surprise a rabbit who is merely hopping or 
skipping about, without an attempt to go the pace? But all 
this is simply a digression. We are not going to make a pet of 
the rabbit or to recommend him as such to our young friends. 
We would rather cultivate the affections of a mouse. The 
common house-mouse may, of course, be tamed; but he is a 
domestic plague, and his smell makes him a positive abomina- 
tion. Nor is anything gained by adopting Count Fosco’s 
penchant for the white variety. An albino is generally stupid, 
and white mice with pink eyes are no exception to the rule. 
But few lovelier little creatures can be found than the tiny red 
harvest-mouse, whose Liliputian dwelling, not the size of a fives- 
ball, is a marvel of domestic comfort on the smallest scale. To 
see the nimble mite race up the stem of a thistle or some 
slighter weed to the tiny spherical dwelling which shelters him- 


‘self, his wee wifie, and a numerous brood of pigmy young ‘ scarce 


so gross as beetles,’ is a pretty, as well as a curious sight. And 
as far as I remember my boyish acquaintance with these tiny 
creatures, they were easily tamed and by no means timid. 
Their cosy little homestead may be fairly compared to the warm, 
pendent nest of that tiniest of all English birds—smaller even — 
than the golden-crested wren—the long-tailed titmouse, a pair 
of which I have seen with nineteen young ones snugly packed 
away in an oval abode, scarce bigger than my fist, daintily lined 
with moss and wool. Again, there is a large field-mouse, with 
eyes as soft and black as those of Hinda’s gazelle, who is readily 
tamed and soon learns to eat from childish hands. I must not 
forget here one of Shakespeare’s rere-mice, the long-eared bat, 
whose manners are particularly caressing. In my boyhood a 
dear sister had one.of these who was clearly most affectionate. 
Umbriel, as he was named, after Pope’s gnome, knew his 
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mistress’s voice well, and at her call would shuffle across the 
table to eat from her hand in a manner which, if not graceful, was 
certainly loving. His large ears, one of which would cover his 
whole body, were doubtless fashioned to guide him in his nightly 
pursuit of insects by focussing the waves of air thrown back from 
neighbouring surfaces, but when he was being petted had a most 
whimsical appearance. There is, however, no end to the number 
of small creatures which may be made amusing, if not also 
affectionate. A glass case for feeding curious caterpillars and 
watching their transformations is very interesting to intelligent 
children. We used to make much even of spiders. Even now I 
remember well a yellow and a blue one, each carrying a bag of 
eggs at its tail, who fcll on deadly strife and fought till yellow 
finally mastered bluc, after depriving her of sundry legs, wound 
her up, and hung her in the larder for quiet consumption. This 
result quite satisfied a boy’s notion of the fitness of things, and 
I had dismissed the victorious spider from my thoughts when I 
heard that she was to be seen carrying both bags of eggs, as if 
conscious of a coming duty towards orphans of her own making. 
The incident was certainly curious, and it has sometimes struck 
me since that the surviving spider assumed a duty which in all 
natural equity was hers. These insects, however, though so 
carefully watched, could not fairly claim the name of pets, 
nor, indeed, could sundry reptiles who afforded me great amuse- 
ment when lodged with si lively water insects in a very large 
red pan, or rather tub, which was my best substitute for that 
modern delight of young naturalists, the aquarium. That large 
handsome water-lizard, Triton cristatus, showed distinguished 
voracity. ‘Two very fine specimens, whom I named Appetite and 
In-for-it, would: swallow the head and tail of & large lobworm 
till their noses nearly met. Then the great water beetle of the 
fens, Dytiscus marginalis, would rush between them to claim his 
share, while the efts did nothing but hold on. But there was yet 
a stronger champion to enter the lists, for the larva of the great 
dragon-fly, a-very large green water insect, was always on the 
look-out when anything was to be eaten ; and as he could rush 


forward on the self-propelling principle of the Congreve -rocket - 


by a stream of water driven backward through his body, he had 
mostly the best. of the wormy war, though his rivals were very 
slow to disgorge, and the luckless worm had his juices pretty 
well drained before he became the final spoil of the victor. 

It appears that I have now descended by a curious sort 
‘of anti-climax from a comment on pets in the highest sense, 
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animals at once intelligent and affectionate, to remarks on 
creatures of a lower order, which may be amusing and even 
interesting to a student of life in its countless phases, but can 
hardly engage, and will certainly not return, our affections. Yet 
perhaps in this seeming descent we may really have been rising 
to a higher sense of our true relations to the world of sentient 
life around us. No doubt Wordsworth, in his ‘ Hart-leap Well,’ 
reads us & noble lesson when he bids us— 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow to the meanest thing that feels. 


AN ORPHAN 


But the stag is a noble beast of chase, and his sufferings and 
tears might well evoke sympathy, not merely from a plaintive 
humorist like Shakespeare’s Jaques, but from sportsmen or 


- naturalist students of the higher orders of animal life in England. 


Yet such sympathy, though freely given to ‘ Doe and roe and red- 
deer good,’ might be, and in fact very often is, withheld from large 
classes of sentient and perhaps highly gifted creatures whom 
we are pleased to lump together as vermin—of course, not in Mr. 
Keating’s, but in the gamekeeper’s sense. And thus, perhaps, 
it may be good for us, especially in early youth, to give careful 
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attention to the habits and even the tastes of creatures which 
can make no claims to dignity and no appeal to sentiment. 
Such a habit must tend to widen and deepen our solemn view of 
God’s marvels in creation. When we have learnt to see how 
much there is to engage our reverent thought and attention, even 
in those creatures which are commonly overlooked or despised, 
we shall be the better able to look with due reverence on the 
vastness of the Divine work. A passage from Sir Henry 
Taylor’s deeply suggestive poem arises to my mind, which I trust 
that even the lapse of nearly half a century will not lead me to 
misquote. 


Thus, or nearly thus, speaks the thoughtful Artevelde : 


Treading the paths of common life with eyes 
Of curious inquisition, men will stare 

At each discovery of Nature’s work 

As if ’twere new to find that God contrives ; 
The contrary were marvellous to me, 

And till I find it I shall wonder not, 

Or all is wonderful or nothing is. 


When I recall with what may seem a whimsical minuteness 
the lessons taught me, long, long ago, by some of the humblest 
creatures, I feel sure that children, who in default of pets of a 
higher order interest themselves in the ways of insects and reptiles, 
small tenants of the glass case and the aquarium, will be less 
tempted to thoughtless cruelty or to the indifference which 
issues in ignorance only less culpable. But, indeed, to speak 
broadly, I would fain see our boys and girls generally fond of 
animals, not in Tom Tulliver’s sense, fond of throwing stones at 
them, but drawn by a kindly sympathy to close observation of 
their works and ways; so various in their adaptation to count- 
less modes of life, yet so harmoniously testifying to the infinite 


wisdom and goodness traceable ——e the mighty scheme 
of Creation. 
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THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF POLO 


From the Polo Pavilion at Hurlingham on one of the great polo 
days of the year, to watch eight of our best players sweep down 
the ground in pursuit of the ball is a sight to stir the blood of 
any lover of sport. To the polo player who has seen the wild 
hillmen at the game, who has watched the supple Sikhs of 
Patiala and Jodhpur hitting the ball from positions which seem 
impossible, who has himself taken part in the old reckless helter- 
skelter game of twenty years ago, such a sight is enthralling. 
The thud of the ponies’ hoofs, the rapt earnestness of the 
players, the combined skill. pace, and excitement of the game 
cause men—and women too—on that crowded pavilion to lean 
over and catch their breath as the eight men in close-locked pairs 
rush by at the best speed of their blood ponies, any two of which 
are worth a small fortune. 

Deliberately I say this of the value of the ponies, for the worth 
of a really good polo pony to a player cannot be put into words, 
can scarcely be computed in figures. While, therefore, there are 
so many ways of spending money that leave a sting behind them, 
we have three at our disposal which entail no after regrets. The 
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possessions that will give us almost limitless enjoyment are: the 
racehorse that can and will win races, the hunter that can and 
will carry us at the top of the hunt, and the polo pony that can 
and will play polo. Nor should I hesitate to say that of these I 
would give the palm to the polo pony. 

The teams we see before us from the pavilion are those of the 
Freebooters and of Rugby, two of the finest ever seen on a polo 
ground in England. How simple the game is to watch when 
such men as these are playing! The places are kept as they 
sweep from end to end of the ground, the pace is good, the ball 
scarcely ever hangs, whatever the s*2te of the turf, and the 
control of the ball is complete. 

Among those whose names stand out in the annals of these 
clubs, Lord Southampton showed himself to be one of the finest 
and most masterful hitters the game has known in our time. He 
was too seldom seen, and has now laid by the stick and ball 
altogether ; but he was always good to watch, and was one of the 
few who could go into a first-rate game with little or no previous 
practice. He had learnt the game, however, in the 10th Hussars, 
always a most admirable school for polo. It was another noble 
lord, once an officer in that distinguished regiment, who used to 
declare that either soldiering or polo was enough to engross any 
man’s time and attention, but that both were more than one 
person could manage. 

Another player who controls the ball well is Mr. Walter 
Buckmaster, undoubtedly the finest ‘back’ of our day. Without 
possessing the consummate judgment as to the placing of the ball 
shown by Captain Maclaren, or the force of Mr. Jack Dryburgh, 
he combines judgment and sufficient power with a beauty of style 
in which only two men, Mr. ‘Johnnie’ Peat and Captain Renton, 
have ever equalled him. As a‘No. 2’ player there is no one to 
beat Captain Renton, when it is his day. To see him on his 
brown pony take the ball away for a run is one of the sights of 
polo. 

‘The Messrs. Miller show what long practice, great pains, and 
a knowledge of the game can do. They understand combination 
thoroughly, and even if Mr. E. D. Miller never hit the ball at all 
—which I need hardly say he does do most effectively—it would 
be worth while having him in any team for his power of keeping 
the men together. When he is playing, say at ‘ No. 3,’ you will 
hardly ever see the players opening out like a fan as they near 
the goal, with the almost certain effect, when the chance comes 
of scoring, that the ball is either missed or awkwardly tipped so 
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that it will go wide of the posts. A polo team, after a stirring 
gallop, when every man is doing his utmost and has his blood 
stirred with the pace, is apt to get out of hand, like a cavalry 
regiment after a charge, and for the same reason. 

Another player who is always interesting to watch is Mr. A. 
Rawlinson. No game is ever dullin which he takes part. There 
is a dash and a thoroughness about his play which will force life 
even into the dullest contest. A match in which he is engaged is 
almost certain to be worth looking at. The very expression of 


ON HIS BROWN PONY TAKING THE BALL AWAY FOR A RUN 


his back when he is making a run and resisting the ‘ No. 3’ of 
the opposite side, who is striving to ride him off, is itself a study 
in polo. Brilliant, though somewhat uncertain, with a fancy for 
raking ponies which try even his strength, and a theory of break- 
ing them for polo that leads inevitably to pulling, Mr. Rawlinson 
would be as much missed from the polo ground as any modern 
player were he to retire. 

When the history of polo comes to be written it will be 
acknowledged, 1 think, that the last four years have been an im- 
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portant period in the annals of the game. The retirement of the 
Messrs. Peat, at the very moment when their influence was at 
its height, gave room for their teaching to bear fruit. Shortly 
before this, Mr. Moray Brown, who had shown that polo was 
a topic worthy of an eloquent pen, wrote for the Badminton 
Library the first treatise on the game ever published in England, 
and the Messrs. Miller founded their establishment at Springhill, 
which has done much to raise the standard of play and of the 
ponies employed in it. From Springhill came the best of those 
galloping blood ponies which have changed our ideal of a polo 
pony from a miniature hunter to a miniature racehorse. 

During this short period the Ranelagh Club has sprung up, 
and has found in polo and good management the secret of a great 
success. The large space available in the 124 acres of the Club 
grounds and the really splendid pavilion that has been erected are 
witnesses to the extraordinary development of the game during 
these four years. 

More recently has come the action of the Hurlingham Polo 
Committee, in fixing the standard height of ponies, and appoint- 
ing Sir Henry Simpson as official measurer. This act of legis- 
lation has succeeded beyond the hopes of its most enthusiastic 
advocates. Polo has spread rapidly, and it is difficult to keep 
pace with the new County Clubs that have been, and are being, 
founded every day. 

For this great and sudden development there must be reasons, 
and these I find in the combination of increased pace and the 
greater science of late years. Polo is exactly like whist in 
the fact that success depends on the perfect combination of 
partners for a common end, and it resembles the latter pastime, 
too, in being a game of skill tempered by chance. The parallel 
might even be carried further, and we might say that, as at whist, 
the holding of honours is said to be even too great an advantage ; 
so perhaps the honours of polo, which are to be found in first- 
class ponies, almost outweigh the advantage of the finest skill. 

The charm of the modern combination and discipline, the 
pleasure of playing together in a well-organised team, is an un- 
failing source of enjoyment which we had not in the earlier days 
of polo. The man with a definite place in a team will take 
more pains, and make more sacrifices of time and money to the 
game, than would the mere unit driving a ball in a mixed crowd. 
And in this way the growth goeson. Clubs increase, the grounds 
are larger, the ponies faster, and the teams are better disciplined. 
There are a far larger number of first-class players now than 
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even two years ago, and it was only the other day that one of 
our very best players noted the enormous improvement that has — 
been made during this time in military polo. 

It is probable that, of first-class teams, the best now playing 
is that of the Durham Light Infantry. I have not seen those 
players myself, but men whose opinions I should place before 
my own tell me that as a team they are beyond praise. So much 
so is this the case, indeed, that the rise of the Durhams seems 
likely to affect the future development of the game. 

But I can imagine someone fresh from seeing the play of our 
first-class teams at Hurlingham or Ranelagh asking, ‘Have we 
not reached something very like perfection in polo?’ The 
answer to this seems to be that, as we look back and argue from 
the past to the future, there are yet some points that call for 
improvement. 

The first thing that strikes a horseman when watching the 
play, is the very imperfect breaking of many of the ponies. 
Though their quality, make, and shape leave but little to be 
desired, their manners and their action are far from perfect. 
Some ponies pull, others yaw about and are hard to turn, while 
but few get their hind legs well under them, and consequently 
sprawl when they are swung round quickly, and others bound in 
the air when nearing the ball. Yetthese are often well-bred, fast 
ponies, with naturally good action and good tempered, and are 
only ignorant of their business because they have not been taught. 
Polo ponies in the future will need, and must have, far more pro- 
longed, careful, and systematic training for their work. It would 
be: impossible to go into details on this point in an article such 
as the present, but it may be said generally that polo ponies want 
much more slow work than they usually get. They need longer 
training in turning, stopping, and collecting themselves, and in 
school work of all kinds. They should require driving rather 
than holding when they are taken into the game, as the latter 
will call for an expenditure of strength on the part of the rider 
which no player can afford. Most men begin at the wrong end 
of a pony’s education ; for they are anxious to teach him the use 
of the stick and ball, forgetting, or not recognising, that any 
pony which is likely to play at all will very easily learn this 
after he has been gradually, thoroughly, and patiently schooled. 

The next change I foresee is the better condition of the 
players themselves. How many matches are now lost because 
the players go to pieces for want of training? A man needs to 
be in first-rate condition to play six ten-minute periods right 
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through in a modern galloping game. If this be too hard a 
saying, it may be an open question whether the length of the 
matches should not be curtailed to forty or fifty minutes. At 
least seven matches out of ten are settled by one team going to 
pieces at or about half-time. The astonishing success of the. 
Durhams is undoubtedly in great part due to the discipline, as 
severe as that of a college boat at Oxford or Cambridge, which 
watches over the condition of the men. 
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THE PLAYERS GO TO PIECES FOR WANT OF TRAINING 


Again, another change that is wanted is for the partnership 
between men and ponies to be closer and more lasting. A good 
many ponies will pass through a stable before the owner finds 
four that suit him; and when he has succeeded in getting these 
he should cling to them, be the bidding at Tattersall’s never so 
high or the offers from wealthy friends never so liberal. To be 
on a pony that suits him will be worth twenty-five per cent. on 
his play even to a good man, while to ride a pony that does not 
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suit him, will detract fifty per cent. from a moderate man’s value 
in a team, even if it does not make him useless. Now, no team 
that desires success in-first-class matches can afford to give away 
a single point; and as the standard of play progresses, as more 
good players come to the front and as the competition gets — 
this will be more than ever the case. 

If a man has four, or even-two or three, really good ponies, 
he will be in request for high-class matches, because he can be 
depended on to do his best. But no pony really suits a rider, at 
polo, till he has got used to him, and the longer the pony and 
man are together the more complete will be their partnership. 
It is wise therefore, after a careful and thorough trial, only to 
part with those animals on which a player finds he cannot do his 
best ; but, on the other hand, to part with everything else rather 
than allow a dissolution of the partnership between him and 
those he can really trust. 

Wealso need to take a leaf out of the Indian Polo Association’s 
Book, and to pay much more attention to the selection and duties 
of the umpire. I have written so much on this topic elsewhere 
that I will not enlarge on it here, except to note again its neces- 
sity and its inevitableness. Good matches are often spoilt for 
want of an efficient umpire; and good umpires are few and far 
between. A thorough knowledge of the rules, a quick eye, the 
power of making up his mind, the fact of having a mind to-make 
up, and strict impartiality, are indispensable, and are not easy to 
obtain. 

Then I think we need a-system of handicapping. This has 
been found necessary ‘im every sport, from the great game of 
racing down to the pastime of croquet. It is clearly desirable 
that polo teams of different classes should play together in certain 
tournaments. The present so-called handicap tournaments are 
not generally satisfactory. Practically, to put say twenty-eight 
names into a hat and draw them out by chance, and arrange 
them in teams that shall balance one another, is a difficult if not 
impossible task. The American plan of reckoning each man as 
worth so many goals to his side, would not do over here where 
combination is of the essence of the game, and individual prowess 
but a secondary: matter. . I confess I can see the desirability of a 
handicap, but have not been able to solve the problem satisfactorily. 
This much, however, is plain, that a team must be handicapped 
as a whole. Buthow? To make one team give goals to another 
would be difficult, the goal as such often meaning very little 
indeed, and yet I am not sure that this would not be better than 
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- the present rough handicap obtained by excluding men who have 
played in such and such matches. The latter plan cuts out the 
best players, breaks up the best teams, and destroys most of the 
interest of the play. 

Will some generous individual or club, by way of getting a 
solution of this point, give a cup for a handicap tournament, 
with, say, Sir Walter Smythe and Mr. E. D. Miller as handi- 
cappers? Each club should send in the name of its team, the 
team and not the individual to form the basis of the handicap— 
e.g. Freebooters and Rugby, scratch; Little Pedlington, +5; 
Royal Fencibles, + 3, and so on. 

Our present game is, when we come to think of it, a curious 
compound of many lands and many minds. Oriental in origin, 
and of which everything but the framework has been changed 
during its sojourn in the West, the game of polo has shown a 
great power of adopting and adapting hints from .other and 
different pastimes—off-side from football or hockey, intelligent 
combination from whist, pace from the racing instinct of English- 
men—it combines present skill with those possibilities of future 
development. As a spectacle, its attractiveness has grown 
steadily with the increase of the skill and science shown; for a 
well-played game of polo has some of the deep excitement of a 
gladiatorial exhibition or a bull-fight, without the stain of blood 
or the reproach of brutality. 
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THAT MYSTERIOUS CADDIE 


BY LADY DUNTZE 


THE men all clamoured for him, he was so much brighter and 
more intelligent than the rest of the caddies at the St. Keriac 
Golf Links. He seemed by intuition to understand English, 
though he never spoke a word of it. He went further than that, 
he even understood the golfers’ French, which in some instances 
appeared the height of thought-reading on his part. He was 
always apart from the other caddies, and they all hated him. His 
work over, he sped back home at once, and was only seen when 
following his calling. 

When questioned about him, for the boy was interesting in 
appearance and tidier than his rivals (they could not be called 
companions), the ground-man said that he knew nothing about 
him beyond the fact that he lived with his mother in a solitary 
cottage some distance off. Jacques Moulins, for so he was called, 
never gave any trouble and was always civil; he wished all the 
others were like him, so did the golfers. 

At last Donald Heriot, who was staying at a hotel near the 
links, succeeded in annexing the much-to-be-desired Jacques. He 
was a golf maniac, and intended doing at least two rounds a day 
while he remained there. Indeed, there was little else to do at 
St. Keriac but read on the beach. 

‘Venez toute matin dix heures 4 douze heures,’ he said to the 
boy. 

‘Bien, monsieur,’ replied Jacques with impassive face, but a 
twinkle in the grey, black-lashed eyes that seemed thrown away 


on a Breton peasant. ‘ Monsieur, me veut de dix heures jusqu’a 
midi tous les matins, et puis.’ 
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‘Je disais,’ replied Donald, haying come to the end of his 
French. 

And with that enigmatica] sentence Jacques had to be content 
for the time. 

However, with the help of the ground-man he discovered that 
he was also required every afternoon. 

‘The best caddie I have ever had,’ Donald Heriot would: ‘say. 
‘Seems to know by intuition what clubs you want, sees to an inch 


where the ball falls, and never dawdles behind just when you 
want him.’ | 


THE CARELESS REMARK MADE HIM EXAMINE THE CADDIE MORE INTENTLY 


‘He looks delicate, poor little beggar!’ said the man he 
addressed ; ‘ half starved, I’m afraid.’ 

‘I don’t think so. I sometimes tell him to go and get 
something to eat at the hotel, and he always refuses,’ replied 
Donald. 

But the careless remark made him examine the caddie more 
intently than usual when next he did his round. Certainly the 
lad’s face was very thin, so much so that he looked all eyes, and 
the skin was very delicate for a peasant living out of doors all 
day. At least so it seemed in the patches where it could be seen ; 
for, alas! Jacques’ face was not remarkable for its cleanliness, 
though his hands, brown though they were, were not ingrained 
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with dirt, St. Keriac fashion. Heriot was a most kind-hearted 
man, and having been a great traveller, he knew what it was 
to have insufficient food. In fact, he had gone through such 
privations some time since that he was now recuperating him- 
self in this quiet place. He determined to find out more about 
Jacques. 

‘Ou vivez-vous ?’ he asked him one day. 

‘Ou je demeure, monsieur? par 1a,’ said Jacques, pointing 
vaguely in the distance. And Donald’s French was not equal to 
more demands on it. On this occasion, however, he tried to slip 
a five-franc piece into the boy’s hand as he was leaving him. 
But Jacques flushed up furiously, and put his hands behind his 
back. 

‘Merci, monsieur, je suis bien payé,’ he said. 

‘He must be a young duke in disguise,’ laughed Donald to 
himself. But he did not try to tip the boy again. 

One evening after dinner, which was at seven o’clock at that 
primitive place, Donald Heriot started for a walk. This was an 
unusual exercise for him at that hour, but the calm beauty of the 
evening tempted him. He strolled along the cliffs, gazing at the 
sea that lay shimmering in the moonlight ; then a sudden fancy 
seized him to strike inland towards a clump of firs that were 
silhouetted clearly against the sky. As he neared this landmark 
he passed a cottage that looked rather more tidy than the ordinary 
run of Breton cottages. 

‘Should not be surprised if Jacques lived there,’ he thought ; 
‘he pointed this way when I asked him where he lived.’ 

He pictured a clean, tidy woman as Jacques’ mother, a woman 
who must have known better days. She probably taught Jacques 
in the evenings after his work. And there was the woman 
herself, seated at a table working at some embroidery. A delicate- 
looking woman in shabby black, but with the stamp of refine- 
ment on her wasted features. But who was that girl by her 
side, writing as if her life depended on it? Not Jacques’ sister, 
surely, though the likeness between them was striking, even to 
the soft curly rings of dark hair on the forehead, and the 
singularly long, jetty lashes. No, this girl must belong to 
another world than Jacques. And yet the extraordinary likeness! 
Still he could never imagine a sister of Jacques looking like this. 
Certainly the girl’s face was clean, the boy’s was always dirty, 
which made a remarkable difference. But this girl would not 
have been out of place in a drawing-room. She wore a pink 
shirt and a dark skirt, and Donald did not notice that the shirt 
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was of calico and the skirt of frieze. In fact, he did not allow 
himself time to notice much, he felt ashamed of thus playing the 
spy, and turned away. But the picture he had seen haunted him 
all the way home—the weary look of sadness on the patient face 
of the woman, the hollowness of the girl’s cheeks, the industry of 
the two. 

‘Some old Breton family tumbled into ruin,’ he soliloquised. 
‘What a lovely girl that would be if she were properly fed! And 
what a life for those two poor women! Exiles here, without a 
kindred spirit to speak to. And one can do nothing for them. I 
can now understand why Jacques would not be tipped. I wonder 
he was not there, but I suppose he has gone to bed tired out, poor 
little beggar ! ’ 

Through his dreams that night those black-lashed eyes pursued 
him—the true Celtic eyes like those of Jacques. The next day he 
found himself looking at the boy more closely than he had ever 
done before. Poor little fellow! he, too, had wasted cheeks. How 
Heriot longed to send the family a good dinner ! 

Two or three nights later saw Donald again wandering past the 
cottage, but this time he carefully avoided looking in. He went 
to the group of firs this time, and remained looking down on the 
valley. The moon had risen and silvered the landscape, adding 
a beauty to it that in the daytime it lacked, for the country inland 
was not remarkable in any way. Heriot was retracing his steps 
and passing the cottage that had such a fascination for him, when 
the door was burst open, and the girl he had seen a few nights 
before rushed out into the road with a white scared face. When 
she saw Donald, she called out, ‘Oh! help me, please ; mother is 
ill!’ and laid her hand on his arm. 

Donald ran into the house, forgetting, in his excitement, to 
wonder at the girl’s English. The woman, Jacques’ mother, lay 
in a dead faint on the floor. Donald stooped down, felt her heart, 
and turned kindly to the girl. 

‘ Have you any brandy ?’ he asked. 

‘No, no!’ she cried, wringing her hands. 

‘Is there a café near?’ 

‘Not very far to the right, when you come to the cross-roads 
Oh, do fetch some!’ 

Donald dashed off, and soon found a house with a bunch of 
mistletoe in front of it, the sign in Brittany that drink is inside. 
He returned quickly, and poured some down the poor woman’s 
throat. She revived slowly, and with Donald’s help was taken 
into the adjoining bedroom. 
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‘Come and speak to me when you have put your mother- to 
bed,’ he said to the girl. 

Then he went out and waited, walking up nal: down the. 
road. 

These people then were English, or rather Irish, for there was. 
just the faintest suspicion of brogue in the girl’s accent. How 
on earth did they get to Brittany? And how were they reduced 
to such straits? He would make it his business to find out, and: 
would insist on helping them now that fate had intervened and 
introduced him to them. He was still deep in his meditations 
when Kathleen came out: her mother had called her Kathleen. 

She seemed to advance unwillingly, and very shyly. 

‘My mother tells me to thank you so much,’ she said, ‘and I 
cannot thank you enough. She is. quite well now; she was very 
busy to-day, and received a letter this evening that upset her. I 
was very much frightened, as I have never seen her faint before, 
but I know she is well now.’ 

Heriot felt that he was being dismissed, but he was a man of 
stubborn will. 

‘I see that you want me to leave you,’ he said; ‘but I don’t 
like to think of you being alone with your mother—she might 
faint again. Wake up your brother, at any rate.’ 

‘I have no brother,’ said Kathleen, unwittingly. Then she 
bit her lips with vexation. 

‘And Jacques?’ asked Heriot. 

Suddenly a light broke on him. On the girl’s cheek there 
was a bruise distinctly visible, exactly where a golf ball had 
struck Jacques some days before, causing tears of pain to come 
into his eyes. With her wonderful intuition, Kathleen saw that 
she was recognised. 

‘I am Jacques,’ she said, hanging her head. 

_ Bit by. bit the whole truth came out. Mrs. Grace, Kathleen’s 
mother, had been left a widow some fifteen years ago, with a very 
small property.in Ireland. . Unable to live on the rent of this, she 
had migrated to Brittany, placed her little girl in a convent, where 
she was educated and kept in plenty, and lived on a pittance 
herself. When her daughter left the convent, this pittance 
became reduced again, and the Graces were in despair. Suddenly 
the idea struck Kathleen that, by moving to St. Keriac, where 
there were golf links, she might make a trifle over’ and above 
what her mother gained by embroidery, and she herself by copying 
manuscripts for an authoress in Paris, whose acquaintance she 
had made at the convent. Mrs. Grace was at first horrified at the 
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idea, but Kathleen had her own way as usual. The outdoor life 
suited her, and was a pleasant change from writing, and in the 
evening she was glad to sit down and copy again. She made the 
concession to her mother of changing her clothes for the evening, 
and as no one ever entered the cottage, and the door was locked, 
and the shutters closed (except on one occasion, when Donald had 
looked in, an oversight on the mother’s part), the secret of her 
sex was not suspected. 

‘I did not mean you to know,’ said Kathleen, when she had 
finished ; ‘but now that you have found out I don’t care. You 
have always been kind, and I know you will not tell anybody.’ 

‘Don’t even suggest such a thing,’ cried Donald ; ‘ but, my dear 
Miss—Kathleen, you have been doing a very risky thing, and are 
liable to punishment for masquerading in boy’s clothes.’ 

‘In these days of bicycle costumes ?’ she asked saucily. ‘But 
we heard to-day that our tenants are going to pay something ; 
they have come into some money. And we are going away at 
once, only I told mother I was engaged to you for some time 
longer, and we must wait for that.’ 

‘No, don’t,’ said Donald, impetuously ; ‘ at least be engaged to 
me in another way.’ Then, recollecting himself, he stopped; he 
must not take advantage of this girl’s solitary position. 


‘I will come and see your mother to-morrow,’ he said ; ‘now 


go in and rest.’ 

The result of the interview is soon told. Mrs. Grace was only 
overjoyed at the idea of her daughter making such a good match, 
for Heriot was a very well-to-do man and of good family. Kath- 
leen at first demurred, but she consented to let Heriot follow them 
to Ireland, where they went immediately. Mrs. Donald Heriot 
is a champion golfer, and though she has been to a St. Keriac 
meeting since her marriage, no one has recognised in the well- 
dressed woman with rosy cheeks the mysterious little caddie who 
disappeared so suddenly some time before. 
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BEAR-SHOOTING IN ARCTIC LAPLAND 


BY CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


Ont of our great notions in wandering through so dismal a place as 
Arctic Lapland was to revel in sport which was unattainable else- 
where, and for a good many miles we had seen no living thing except 
mosquitos and frogs. We had more or less given up the idea of 
fishing, but we still held on to the theory that there was game to 
be found, and, in fact, calculated on it for food to see us acress the 
country. And with these theories strong within us we crossed the 
great lake of Enare, and came to the settlement at its south- 
western angle, and began to push inquiries about the shooting, in 
deadly earnest. 

The account was dismal enough. There was no vigorous 
close time here, as in Norway, and game was very scarce. Pro- 
bably there never was much, but by vigorous hunting all the year 
round there has come to be less. Now it is not worth one’s 
while to carry a gun in summer. There are rype, willow grouse, 
and capercailzie, which are fairly in evidence during the courting 
season, but as soon as family cares begin, they keep well to cover ; 
and since the capercailzie cock has no taste for chickens, and 
bolts off solus so soon as ever the honeymoon is done, his haunts 
are in such far depths of the forests that man seldom gets so 
much as a glimpse of his wonderful plumage. Bird-shooting as 
an industry is not worth following in Lapland till the leaves have 
gone, and the snow makes everywhere a staring background. 

And big game? Well, of course, the reindeer are all tame, or 
nominally so; and as for wolves and lynxes, these are mostly 
legendary. They have been shot—frequently shot—but for the 
most part round camp-fires, after the fishing yarns have come on. 
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And their skins are rare: these have a way of getting lost, as is 
explained in the tale. But foxes there are, both white and red, 
in tolerable numbers, and, of course, the occasional bear. These, 
again, are for the winter shooting, as it is only their winter 
coats which have a value. The fox is plentiful. A man who’ 
understands the work may put on ski for six consecutive days, 
and travel three hundred miles over the snow, and at the end of 
the week be owner of three average hides. 

But a bear-hunt is a far more troublesome affair. When a 
track is found, the bear is promptly ringed. That is, the track is 
not followed up, but a man on ski leaves it at right angles, 
and working in slightly all the time towards the direction in 
which the bear was travelling, finally hits the spoor again where 
he bad left it. If he has not seen the spoor in the meanwhile, 
the bear is somewhere within that ring. 

There is no immediate hurry for the next move. Bears only 
shift their quarters‘two or three times during the course of the 
Winter, and if undisturbed they will doze for a considerable 
while when once they have settled down. So if there is no 
immediate danger of a heavy fall of snow to obliterate the spoor, 
the finder goes back and organises the hunt at his leisure. 

The number of hunters depends upon the two items of pluck 
and skill, but not more than four go as a general thing, as there 
is a distinctly commercial side to the business, and the fewer the 
guns the more there is to every share. The Government gives 
head-money ; the merchant will pay anything between 4/. and 101. 
English for the cleaned skins; and the beef, too, is an asset of 
value. A third share in a good bear is enough for a Lapp to 
marry on and set up a tidy farm, if he happen to be economical. 

The winter light may be grey and small, but the snow looms 
white, and the spour reads like a book. A bear breaks through 
any crust, and plunges elbow-deep at every stride. His belly 
trails along the snow and ploughs a great furrow. It takes the 
drifts of a gale to cover that track. But withai his highness is a 
scary person, and though he may sleep with shut eyes he keeps 
open ears and an active nose. So the callers have to tread with 
niceness and delicacy if they wish to make sure of an interview ; 
and even supposing that they carry the spoor with them up to the 
pile of tumbled rocks where it ends, and the absence of back 
tracks show his bearship is at home, the hunt is by no means 
over even then. The bear will know quite well that enemies 
are at hand, but he will not rush them. He is no fool. On the 
contrary, he is an animal of infinite cunning and resource. And 
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he quite knows that in his stone redoubt there is at least one 
chance to three of brazening out the situation, and wearing his 
own hide for at least another season. 

It takes a man of much more recklessness, or ignorance of the 
consequences, than the average Lapp hunter, to go into a cave of 
the rocks and deliberately invite a rough-and-tumble with a live 
brown bear. 

_ But the hunters do their best to irritate him from a distance. 
They fire single shots into the darkness in the hope of riling him 
sufficiently to make a rush, so that the other guns which remain 
loaded may drop him when he comes into the open. They do 
this from every direction on which the cave mouth opens, so as to 
give him every chance of feeling a shot. And finally, if this 
method fails, they light a bonfire on his front door step and stand 
round on their ski to await results. 

It is by no means certain that the smoke will reach him, for 
there may be quite possibly an outward air current, and the 
Lapps have produced their Rembrandtesque effect for no practical 
return. But if they have luck, and the stinging reek is too strong 
to be endured, then they have to stand by for quick shooting. 
The bear bolts like a rabbit, out of the firelight into the gloom, 
and in a matter of seconds he will be absorbed amongst the tree 
stems of the forest. There is something uncanny, something 
almost devilish in the way a Northern bear can adopt in- 
visibility. 

On the whole, then, when a bear is shot it is a day worth re- 
membering, and all involved congratulate themselves on being 
incomparable hunters. There are plenty to listen to and envy them. 
Few men can say that they have not been concerned in a hunt. 
But in all last year head-money was only paid on seven bears in 
the whole of the Enare district, and that covers some 150,000 square 
miles. So whatever can be said against the Lapp as looking on 
hunting as a business, it must be granted that it comes to him as 
sport and enjoyment as well, or he would not embark in a trade 
which brings in such extremely frail dividends for so large a per- 
centage of outlay in risk and exertion. If further proof were needed, 
it was there plain in Enare Town. The majority of the Lapps 
lived im snug wooden houses, tilled the ground, tended cattle, 
lived prosperous lives. The professional hunters were like the 
hunters of the States, practically outcasts, men of the outer air, it 
is true, and rare fellows, but in the riches of this life they were 
unacquisitive. When one of the rare windfalls came, they were 
generous, and it quickly went; and between whiles they and 
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theirs knew the grip of an empty belly. In Enare Town they lived 
in peat gammer, eyesores amongst the comely houses. Their 
wives were slatterns, their children ragged, their homes ringed 
round by squalor and poverty. They lived the free life of the 


forests, which is the best life of all, but they had to pay its 
price. 
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MY MAD MOTOR 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN 


I nap travelled all along the Riviera on a bicycle, and found that, 
what with adverse winds and luncheon hours, and long stony 
hills, thoughtfully marked ‘dangerous ’ by the touring clubs, it was 
as much as ever if I averaged five miles an hour during the week. 
I was walking on the Promenade de la Croisette at Cannes, 
ruminating over the vanity of bicycles, and swearing by the nine 
gods to ride them no more, when I spied a small gaping crowd 
collected outside a shop in the Rue Bossu. Crowds are easily 
collected by very paltry incidents in the South, and my curiosity 
would not have prompted me to step aside, but I had some 
business at the post office, and found that the centre of interest 
was the cycling school where I had hired my machine. The pro- 
prietor beckoned to me and introduced me to a motor tricycle, 
which was the cynosure of the street. 

‘That is the thing for you,’ he exclaimed heartily. ‘ With it 
you will be independent of winds and hills, and you can easily run 
down to Genoa and back in the course of a day. An average of 
thirty or forty kilometres an hour is nothing to it, and you are. 
spared all effort. It is a splendid chance for you. There is such 
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a run on these machines that the manufacturers cannot keep 
pace with the demand. But this one is to be sold for 1,200 
francs instead of the 1,650 which it cost a few months ago.’ 

‘Then I suppose it has some defect. Otherwise why should 
an article so much in demand be sold so cheap ?’ : 

‘No, it is in perfect condition, as good as new. The owner is 
obliged to go on his military service and has no further use for it. 
If you want to make sure you are welcome to try it as long as 
you like.’ 

I began to be interested, and the man pushed the crowd aside 
for me to inspect the new toy. It was certainly very light and 
compact. At the rear was a small keg of petroleum, which only 
required replenishing every 100 kilometres, and in front a slender 
book-shaped box, charged with sufficient electricity for a fortnight. 
All you had to do was to jump into the tricycle from behind, turn 
the treadles to get started, press a knob to connect the electricity 
with the petroleum and you were off. There were two other 
knobs which would require adjusting from time to time in order 
to establish the right proportion of gas and air. A steel finger 
regulated the speed, and the machine may be stopped any instant 
by turning the end of the handle-bar towards you. It all seemed 
wonderfully simple, and the man assured me that in half an hour 

I could easily master every detail of the machine. 

[had some qualms about the abrupt stoppage of the machine. 
A train going at a pace of some five-and-twenty miles an hour 
requires to be stopped gradually, and even then gives an awkward 
jolt at the last moment. Surely a tricycle, stopped dead in its 
headlong career of thirty or forty kilometres the hour, would send 
its rider flying headlong. But the man was positive that there 
was nothing to fear, and added that if I felt anxious I could stop 
the machine as gradually as I wished. 

Accordingly I agreed that he should send it to my hotel for trial 
in the morning, and I retired to rest that night filled with all sorts 
of visions of joyous travels all over Europe, unfettered by the 
tyranny of time tables, the shortcomings of horseflesh, or the dis- 
couragement of steep ascents. 

The day dawned bright and clear, the sea glistened in answer 
to the cloudless sky, and a gentle zephyr added lightness to the 
air. It was ideal Riviera weather, and my spirits rose at the 
prospect of the expedition. The machine exceeded my wildest 
expectations. It whizzed along ata great rate, but the movement 
was delightful, and I had no anxieties. The sharpest corners 
were turned with ease, I threaded my way through the most 
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intricate traffic without a qualm, and the machine seemed to 
answer to the lightest touch with all the intelligence of a 
thoroughbred. The stretch from Cannes to Nice is perhaps the 
best on the Corniche, a gentle downward slope nearly all the way, 
and I accomplished the twenty miles in little over half an hour. 
After an excellent breakfast at the ‘London House,’ perhaps the 
best restaurant in France, I mounted again and glided up the 
long steep hill out of Nice almost as easily as I had spun along 
the level. Clearly a motor tricycle was the ideal means of 
locomotion, and I vowed I would travel no other wise in future. 

There were only a few blue bays to be rounded and another 
half-hour saw me outside the Café de Paris at Monte Carlo. I 
took a cooling drink, consigned my faithful tricycle to the care of 
an obsequious waiter, and strolled into the Temple of Fortune to 
try my luck at roulette. Everything seemed prosperous to-day, 
and I won 500 francs in no time, on the strength of which I 
allowed myself the best lunch which the famous kitchens of the 
Café Riche could provide. 

Motor tricycles are still rare apparitions in the south of France, 
and I had a shrewd suspicion, when I mounted my machine 
again, that the choice spirits of the Café de Paris had been experi- 
menting with it while I played. Anyhow, the speed had not 
suffered, for I was very soon rattling through Mentone and up 
the hill which leads to the Italian frontier. 

I caught sight of the little white custom-house and sentry-box, 
on the French side of the road. A couple of gendarmes were 
walking slowly up and down, and I remembered that they would 
insist on my returning to Mentone to have a leaden seal affixed 
to my machine. However, half a mile’s hill was nothing to me 
now, and I should not be so ill-humoured as I had been when 
they forced me to return on my bicycle some weeks previously. 
When I came up to them, they called out to me to pull up, and I 
cheerfully turned the end of my handle-bars, as I had been wont 
to do, expecting the machine to stop at once. The handle turned 
quite easily, but, to my amazement, it had no effect, and I was 
whirled along at a pace which seemed to increase rather than to — 
diminish, across the bridge over the ravine, which separates Italy 
from France. 

I heard an angry shout behind me, and for one long moment 
I half expected to have a bullet lodged in my back. But the 
formality of the leaden seal is only exacted in the cyclist’s own 
interest, to facilitate his return into France, and does not war- 
rant the use of force to prevent his departure. The gendarmes 
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evidently reflected that it would be rather a strong measure toshoot 
a man for leaving France without a leaden seal. If he had been 
entering the country and had tried to evade the customs’ dues by 
riding furiously past, it might have been a different matter. 

I had just come to this satisfactory conclusion and begun to 
breathe again, when the sight of the Italian custom-house a 
hundred yards further up the road filled me with a choking dread. 
There were forty-two francs in gold to be paid for the entrance 
of a cycle into Italy, and in the present state of her finances such 
a sum would certainly not be allowed to slip through her fingers. 
I tugged at my handle-bar with all the frantic energy of despair, 
but I might as well have tugged at the handle of a railway 
carriage in full motion. I looked at the sheer rock beside the 
road and wondered whether I should not do better to run my 
machine straight into it. But the pace was now terrific, although 
the hill was decidedly steep, and I was certain to break several 
limbs if not to lose my life. 

It seemed as if my motor had suddenly gone mad, taken its 
bit, or whatever answers to a motor’s bit, between its teeth, and 
determined to forge ahead until its supply of petroleum should be 
exhausted. I leaned down and pushed back the knob which 
should have slackened the speed. But my action had no effect 
whatever. No doubt the waiters of the Café de Paris had 
contrived to disturb some connection on which the pace and 
stoppage depended. 

I had neither time nor presence of mind to pull out money 
and offer it as a sop to the Italian officials. Some half-dozen of 
them, in their picturesque three-cornered hats and sweeping cocks’ 
feathers, had gathered outside to witness the arrival of my head- 
long machine. I called out to them that I was unable to stop it, 
but they did not seem to understand and spread themselves across 
the road to bar my way. I shouted wildly, but they did not 
move until I was actually upon them, and then so late that my 
right wheel passed over one of their feet. 

There was a vicious howl as I swept up the hill, theu a hurried 
consultation and a shot fired over my head as a warning. The 
echo of it reverberated for miles in the direction of Ventimiglia, 
and I made myself very small to avoid the consequences of the 
next discharge. It was not very far from the next bend in the 
road, when I heard a loud report and felt a number of stinging 
pricks all over my head, neck, and back. The gendarmes had 
evidently been so considerate as to content themselves with a 
discharge of shot. My wounds gave me pain, but I rounded the 
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corner and rejoiced that I had contrived to escape with my life. 
My jubilation did not, however, last long, for I reflected that the 
Italian frontier would certainly be guarded more effectually than 
by the presence of a handful of gendarmes in one guard-house. 
The shots would have set a whole array of coastguardsmen on 
the alert, even if there were no telegraphic means of apprising 
them of a violation of the frontier. I should find plenty of armed 
men to waylay me before this cursed machine had exhausted its 
store of motive petroleum. 

I turned round and wrenched at the petroleum-keg, but it 
was of no avail, and I cursed my folly in being armed with neither 
dagger nor revolver, whereby it might have been destroyed. I 
attacked the electrical apparatus in front and easily wrenched it 
off, but this only deprived me of the means of starting the 
machine again, and had no effect upon my present pace. Then it 
occurred to me that, if I could not stop this fiendish tricycle, I 
could at least turn it round and return to France, where I should 
no longer be menaced with guns and bayonets. 

By this time I had entered the village of Mortola, where a 
number of children were playing at a sort of hopscotch in the 
road. I holloaed and tried to dodge them, but they only grinned 
at me, and my tricycle passed right over the body of a boy of 
three, leaving him senseless on the road, and almost jerking me out 
oi my saddle. I took the opportunity of an open space to turn 
the machine, but the place was not very broad, and I came into 
rough collision with a haycart, breaking a spoke of my right 
wheel in the process and receiving a bad blow on my left arm. 
The child still lay senseless, and the whole population seemed to 
have suddenly assembled to avenge it. They growled menacingly 
at me, but they were not quick enough to concert measures 
against me, and I was soon out of their reach. A hail of stones 
followed me, but all fell wide except one, which struck the 
petroleum keg loudly and left a deep dent. 

I was now going downhill at lightning speed. However, I 
felt easier in mind, for the Italian officials could have nothing 
against my return to France, and the French had seen me pass 
so recently that they might be counted upon to waive formalities. 
If I could only steer clear of accidents for a few hours until the 
petroleum should be exhausted, I might escape with my life from 
this most parlous adventure. My shot wounds were, however, 
exceedingly painful, and when I put up my hand to my neck I 
withdrew it covered with blood. 

When I sighted the Italian custom-house again the gendarmes 
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were still there, gaping up the road. My appearance set them 
gesticulating at each other with bewildering vehemence. They 
had evidently by no means made up their minds that my return 
atoned for my want of ceremony in entering the country, and I 
began to regret that I had ventured into this hornets’ nest again. 
However, they evidently decided that the time for firing at 
me was past. But one of them put out his gun to impede my 
progress. If I had not been travelling so fast he might have 
succeeded, but as it was my machine brushed his gun aside as if 
it had been a straw. The bayonet, however, glittered close to 
my tyre and gave me the idea that a puncture might have been 
useful in checking my fearful pace. So I whipped a penknife 
out of my pocket and applied it very carefully to the left wheel. 
The knife was whisked out of my hand and hurled into the road, 
gashing my wrist in the process, but there was a loud report and 
I saw the tyre had gone flat. Alas! however, it availed me 
nothing, and the maimed machine, acquiring fresh impetus as it 
fled downhill, seemed as if it were determined to go on for ever. 

Rumbling over the frontier bridge I found two French 
gendarmes standing in the middle of the road with the butt ends 
of their rifles uplifted. It was impossible to dodge them, and the 
last thing I remember was a violent blow on my head, two 
gendarmes on their backs in the dust, and my machine also on 
its back, with its wheels still spinning madly in the air. 


My friends say the whole episode was a dream, and it is 
certainly true that the chambermaid found me on the floor of my 
room, stunned by the fall of a curtain-rod at the top of my bed. 
My neck was much marked by mosquito bites and I had a bad 
bruise on my left arm, besides an inexplicable cut on my wrist. 
But the strangest part of the story is, that when, some days later, 
I was well enough to visit the motor-tricycle, J found the tyre of 
the left wheel had been punctured, the electric box was severed, 
a spoke of the right wheel was broken, and the petroleum keg 
had a dent in it. The hotel people aver that the machine had 
been shut up all the time, and that no one could have tampered 
with it ; but I cannot yet bring myself to mount the uncanny 


creature, which I still shrewdly suspect of having had some share 
in my mad ride. 
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LADIES’ GOLF 


BY LOUIE MACKERN AND E. M. BOYS 


Ir is necessary in writing an account of the Ladies’ Golf Union 
to give a short sketch of its origin and rise. 

Early in 1893 two or three ardent members of the Wimbledon 
Ladies’ Golf Club started the idea of arranging a Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship, and enlisted the advice and services of a clever organiser 
and enthusiastic golfer, in the person of Mr. Laidlaw Purves. 
He at once advised that all the other recognised ladies’ golf clubs 
should be invited to co-operate and to give their views on the 
subject. Circulars were accordingly sent out, and a meeting 
called for April 19, 1893. This meeting was, virtually, the birth 
of the Ladies’ Golf Union. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
go into the details of its formation, but it is enough to say that it 
consists of Vice-Presidents, Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secre- 
tary, and a Council formed of delegates from all affiliated clubs. 
The primary objects of the Union are, to quote from their ‘Annual:’ 

1. ‘To promote the interests of the game of golf. 
2. ‘To obtain an uniformity of rules of the game by establishing 
a representative legislative authority. 
. ‘To establish an uniform system of handicapping. 
‘To act as a tribunal and court of reference on points of 
uncertainty. 
5. ‘To arrange the Annual Championship Competition, and to 
obtain the funds necessary for that purpose.’ 

As to the Rules of the Union, formation of Council, en- 
trance fees and annual subscriptions, &c., are they not written 
in the four volumes of the ‘ Ladies’ Golf Union Annual’ already 
published ? 
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And now, as, of course, the first result of the formation of the 
Union was the Ladies’ Championship of 1893, we will take the 
five objects of the Union in their reverse order. 

The first Championship was held in June 1893, on the links of 
the Lytham and St. Anne’s Ladies’ Golf Club. To this club is 
due much praise for so loyally giving up their own scheme of a 
Ladies’ Championship (which they had just formulated and even 
advertised) in favour of the more comprehensive programme of 
the Union. For this first Championship there were thirty-eight 
entries, the winner being Lady Margaret Scott, who defeated 
Miss Isette Pearson in the final heat. The following year, 1894, 
the Championship was held at Littlestone-on-Sea, when there 


were sixty-four entries, the winner again being Lady Margaret 
Scott, who once more met Miss Pearson in the finals. 

For the 1895 Championship, at Portrush, there were eighty- 
four entries, Lady Margaret Scott being for the third time winner, 
beating Miss Lythgoe in the last round. 

The 1896 Championship was held at Hoylake, when eighty- 
two competitors entered. Miss Pascoe won, defeating Miss Lena 
Thomson in the finals. 

The Championship of 1897 formed a new departure in the 
annals of the Union, as, being held in Scotland (Gullane), a large 
contingent of Scotch players entered among the hundred and two 
names that were sent in. It had been a matter for sincere regret 
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that none of the many fine Scotch players had ever before entered 
for the Championship. They certainly gave a very good account 
of themselves by their performances last year at Gullane, as, out 
of the four players left in for the semi-finals, three were Scotch. 
The finals were played by two sisters, Miss Orr and Miss E: C. 
Orr, the latter winning by four up and three to play. 

The Championship this year, held in May at Great Yarmouth, 
was certainly a corroboration of the saying that ‘it is the 
unexpected that happens.’ The small number of the entries 
(seventy-seven), the non-appearance of the holder of the Champion- 
ship, the absence, en bloc, of the Scotch players, the number of 
‘dark horses ’—these and many other surprises were in store for 


OUTSIDE THE CLUB HOUSE 


those keen golfers who found their way to the quaint little town 
on the bleak East Coast. 

Even more disappointing Sins the falling off in the number 
of entries was the absence of the Scotch players, who in the 
Championship meeting at Gullane had mustered thirty-eight 
strong. This year there was only one entrant from north of the 
Border. Everyone who had seen the magnificent play of the ex- 
champion, Miss E. C. Orr, and that of many of the other Scotch 
golfers, most sincerely regretted their absence this year. Surely 
it would have been but commonly sporting to have pitted their 
skill against that of their English rivals on an English links. It 
is fairly safe to say that, had they done so, there might easily 
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have been a reversal of last year’s odds. All the arrangements 
for the Championship were most ably carried out by the Ladies’ 
Golf Union; and, through the untiring energy and capacity and 
the unfailing kindness of the Hon. Secretary, Miss Isetite Pearson, 
the meeting was carried to a highly successful conclusion. Every 
assistance was most courteously given by the Captain (Mr. F. 8. 
Ireland) and members of the Great Yarmouth Golf Club, who 
very kindly handed over their charming Club House to the Union 
for the use of the competitors in the Championship. 

The course was a good deal altered, and some of the tees 
shortened, by a special Championship Committee elected by the 
Council of the Union. And here it must be said that the course 


MISS ISETTE PEARSON APPROACHING 


decided upon was not a typically good one for the Championship. 
The total length was 4,183 yards, but there were not enough 
long holes, only three being over 300 yards in length. There was 
too great a preponderance of holes requiring merely a drive and 
an iron or cleek shot to reach the green, fourteen out of the eighteen 
being of this character. Thus, with the exception of the three 
long holes, there was no opportunity for brassy play, which is 
certainly one of the strong points of many of the best lady golfers. 
Another great defect of the course, but one quite out of the power 


of the Championship Committee to alter, was the great amount 


of blown sand upon it. During the furious gales of wind 
from the east and north-east which raged for the last three days 
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of the meeting, the sand was often blown in dense drifts right 
across the course. The carries from the tees were not long, but 
this was amply made up for by some truly awful bunkers, which 
yawned deep and wide. The greens were good, with the excep- 
tion of three or four very rough ones, being for the most part 
beautifully undulating, and needing great judgment to negotiate 
successfully. There was some excellent golf seen in some of the 
matches, and an extraordinary number were halved, having 
to be decided on the nineteenth or subsequent greens. In 
the opinion of the writer, and also according to the openly ex- 
pressed views of a large majority of the experienced onlookers, 
the best golfer present, and the one who played throughout the 
most consistently good game, was undoubtedly Miss Isette Pearson. 
She had the hardest luck in the draw of any of the good players, 
no fewer than four out of the five matches played by her being 
decided on the eighteenth, nineteenth, or twentieth greens. Her 
play was often extremely brilliant, and always conspicuous for 
perfect steadiness, coolness of judgment, and a fine sporting 
spirit. And when one realises the responsibility that weighs 
- upon her shoulders during the Championship as Secretary of the 
Union, it is not too much to say that Miss Pearson’s performance 
was a fine and a notable one. 

Of the week’s surprises one of the most astonishing was Miss 
Pearson’s defeat by Miss E. Nevile, after having been dormy 3. 
But it is only fair to the former to say that she was suffering from 
a very severe cold, and had that morning gone through the strain 
of a very tight match with Miss Pascoe, whom she only defeated 
on the twentieth green. Miss Pascoe played magnificently in all 
her three matches, though she met no worthy opponent till the 
fourth heat, when she was beaten by Miss. Pearson, after having 
been dormy 2. This match and the one in the first heat between 
Miss Pearson and Miss Armstrong were undoubtedly the finest 
displays of good all-round golf seen at the Championship. 

Miss Thomson, this year’s champion, is an excellent golfer, 
with a very pretty quiet style, great accuracy, and perfect nerve 
and judgment. Without in any way disparaging her play, one may 
say that Miss Thomson had considerable good fortune in her 
matches, all, with the exception of one in the fourth heat, being 
easy victories for her. Her play in the finals was extraordinarily 
good. She hardly made a mistake, her approaching and putting 
were perfect, and when at the thirteenth green she won the match 
(and the Championship) by 6 up and 5 to play there was not a dis- 
sentient voice in the chorus of congratulation that overwhelmed her. 
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In speaking of the management of the Championship, it is 
impossible to praise too highly the excellent and business-like 
arrangements made by the Hon. Secretary of the Union, Miss 
Isette Pearson, and her unfailing tact, kindness, and consideration. 
And all the time and thought spent by her for others are, it must 
be remembered, at the expense of her own chances in the 
competition. For though, of course, she has able assistance, and 
many willing and capable helpers, it is she who ‘ makes the wheels 
go round,’ and that, too, without a squeak or a jolt. 

And now to turn to the aims of the Union. Though its 
desire is to act as a friendly tribunal and court of reference 
on points of uncertainty, it deprecates entirely any wish to 


WINNER OF CHAMPIONSHIP 
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dictate to the various clubs affiliated to it; but rather it hopes 
to encourage an universality of aims among the clubs. Indeed, 
one of the most important effects that the Union desires to have 
is to increase that sense of comradeship which should exist among 
all true golfers. In all games and sports this is an essential 
quality if the best results are to be expected. The Union 
certainly does its best to draw all golfers together, and to give 
them common aims and ambitions. In every way it is most 
important to encourage this feeling; for in games, as in most 
other things, women are prone to lose sight of the general 
good, through a certain smallness of outlook. Anything that 
narrows down a conception, whether of a game, of a theory, or 
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of conduct, must tend to decrease its usefulness; conversely, 
anything that helps to broaden out that conception is to be 
unreservedly welcomed. 

One of the most practical uses of the Union is shown by the 
cffort it is making to establish an uniform system of handicapping. 
Naturally, the main idea of any system of handicapping is that 
the handicap of each individual member should be some guide to 
the quality of her play. Hitherto the handicaps of many clubs 
have been utterly misleading, as managers of open meetings have 
found, to their dismay. Thus some very nearly scratch players 
send in their handicap as 18 or 19, because that is what they 
play with on long links, against men. On the other hand, players 
who would want six strokes from a really scratch player send in 
their handicap as scratch, because, being the best players in a small 
club with short links, their best score is considered the par of the 
green. 

Now the Union scheme is, roughly, this: Find the true 
par of the green as scored by a really scratch player, allowing 
two putts on each green, and, as a rule, counting a hole under 
120 yards a 3; one under 240 a4; and one under 320a5. Of 
course, the position and frequency of hazards, and the lies to be 
found through the green, have to be considered, and two or three 
strokes allowed for bad luck or misadventure, over and above the 
actual score for the eighteen holes. The handicap of each 
member is then arrived at by taking the best score made by that 
member and doubling it, adding the next best score. The average 
of those three scores is then struck, and the difference between it 
and the par of the green is that member’s handicap. It is very 
easy for outsiders to criticise this system and its working. But - 
in common fairness it must be allowed that the result of this 
first year’s trial is, on the whole, a highly satisfactory one, 
especially when we consider the many initial difficulties in the 
way. Out of the twenty-three clubs competing for the silver 
medals offered by the Union for the best aggregate of four scores 
returned in medal competitions in each club, eleven of the winners’ 
scores averaged within two strokes of the par of the green. Only 
in two cases did the difference exceed four strokes. The 
Handicapping Committee of the Union are perfectly hopeful that 
at no very distant date their system of handicapping will have 
attained its object, and that each individual member’s handicap 
will represent the quality of her play. 

In conclusion, one may say that it is almost impossible to 
over-estimate the extraordinary improvement that has taken place 
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in ladies’ golf during the last three or four years. The game is 
now taken up thoroughly and seriously, and played in deadly 
earnest. Of course, the earnestness displayed by some very 
indifferent players over their utterly feeble performances would 
move the grimmest cynic to a smile of pity. But we have it on 
the highest authority that the population of these islands consists 
mostly of fools; so how can even the ranks of the elect (i.e. 
golfers) hope to escape a few stragglers from the great army 
of idiots? Thus a fool, hot and weary in a bunker, calls faintly 
to a fellow-fool, ‘ How many strokes have you played, dear ?’ 
‘Twenty-seven, I think.’ ‘Oh! then I give up the hole.’ Then 
there are the lesser fools who can play a little (a very little), yet 


THE MEDALLISTS. MISS L. THOMSON (GOLD), MISS E. NEVILE (SILVER), 
MISS DOD AND MISS A. BARWELI. (BRONZE) 


who enter cheerfully for every Open Meeting within a hundred 
miles, and who trip off gaily to the Championship, dragging un- 
willing husbands or other relations to witness their discomfiture. 
But, apart from these self-deluded mortals, how good it is to see 
the thoroughness with which so many women now play the game ! 
They go at it resolved to do their level best, to play golf as 
it should be played, to funk nothing, neither long carries nor 
difficult hazards. The standard of first-class play has wonder- 
fully advanced. There is a far greater steadiness and sureness of 
play, less fluctuation in the form shown, and even greater bril- 
liancy. There is also a large class of players, just slightly inferior 
to the very first flight, who play a very dashing game, but who 
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are wanting in the thoroughness and nerve which go so largely to 
make up really first-class golf. For it is in the soundness of 
judgment, and in the perfect nerve of the first-rate players, that 
their superiority lies. The best players know always just the 
right club to take, when to make a plucky bid for the hole, and 
when to refrain and play for a certain half; they understand the 
exact line to take in a difficult putt. In short, they have learnt 
by experience and observation what is still lacking in the play 
of their brilliant but unfinished rivals. As long as there are 
women who are plucky and hardy, and who do not shirk difficul- 
ties, just so long will golf be played, and well played, by women. 


MACKERN. 


THE GAME IN ITS DIFFERENT ASPECTS 


It would be impossible to describe all the different aspects of 
‘the royal and ancient yame:’ they are so numerous that only the 
pen of a Horace Hutchinson could write them and a folio of 
Johnsonian bulk contain them. With but limited space, we must 
be content, therefore, to take a few only for the text of these 
remarks, 

First, let us turn our attention to the aspects of driving, 
of which there may be said to be two distinct styles, the 
full circular swing and the half or three-quarter swing. Few 
women are physically strong enough for the effort a full 
swing entails. Of course, there are exceptions: a tall, muscular 
woman with long arms is as capable of taking a full swing as any 
man; but for the average slightly built woman of from 5 ft. 
3 in. to 5 ft. 6 in., who has only learnt to play golf since 
she was grown up, such a swing is unquestionably a mistake. 
Practically, the idea of a full swing or sweep is that the player in 
the downward stroke will have the longer distance for concentra- 
tion of speed and strength. Without accuracy, however, these 
are worthless, and unless the club in the upward swing performs a 
perfect circular sweep, with the arms at the correct angle to the 
body, in the downward stroke it will be pulled and the ball struck 
wildly. The position engendered by a full swing does not appear 
to be easily acquired by women. When the club arrives at the 
nape of the neck the body is in a strained attitude, and when 
swinging the club downwards the player involuntarily draws her 
arms in, changes the position of her feet, or dips her right leg ; 
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any of which errors, it is almost unnecessary to say, are fatal to 
the driving of a ‘clean’ ball. Into the half and three-quarter 
swing as much strength and speed as a woman is capable of is 
concentrated, with also far greater accuracy. The eyes do not 
become strained, as is so frequently the case during the ‘slow 
back’ of the full swing, the player remains in a natural position, 
and the club will follow through after the ball is hit without being 
pulled across the body. It is principally in the follow through 
that the half swing shows its superiority. A straight follow 
through will increase the distance the ball travels on the ground 
by twenty or thirty yards. Constantly in the downward sweep of 
the full drive the ball gets pulled, for the inclination of the arms 


HALF SWING 


is to complete the circle and finish the drive with the club almost 
over the left shoulder, instead of in a direct line above the head, 
the normal position of the club at the termination of the follow 
through of the half swing. 

Balls played in this style have also a much longer ‘carry,’ as 
they are never so much ‘skied,’ and with a woman’s limited 
strength it is obviously a disadvantage to loft a ball more than is 
required for the carrying of hazards, for a lofted ball has so much 
less run than a low-hit ball. 

A player who has mastered the technicalities of a full circular 
swing can out-distance a player who drives with a half swing; 
but, on the other hand, the former probably fails to hit the ball 
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‘clean’ in the majority of her drives, while the latter will succeed 
more often than she fails, with the result that at the end of a 
round the half or three-quarter swing will have covered far more 
ground than the full swing. The two styles found able exponents 


-at this year’s championship competition at Great Yarmouth. 


Among the well-known players who used the half or three-quarter 
swing were Miss M. Armstrong, Miss Dod, and Mrs. Ryder 
Richardson. Miss Armstrong, in her match against Miss Pearson, 
drove magnificent long balls with admirable grace and ease, and 
out-drove her opponent, who uses a full swing, ten times out of 
the nineteen drives, the other nine being equal. Miss Pearson, 
who drives a very long ball, may possibly not have been up to 
her usual form, but, if so, it is only another instance of the un- 
certainty of the full swing. Miss Dod is popularly supposed to 
be one of the longest drivers in England, and her follow through 
is perfect. Mrs. Ryder Richardson’s style is so well known that 
it is needless to comment upon it. In a driving competition at 
ak open meeting of a northern club not long ago, for which a large 
number of ladies competed, many of whom were noted players, 
Miss Dod won the first place, and Mrs. Ryder Richardson the 
second. 

Considering the two styles purely from the point of elegance, 
the most purblind must allow that the three-quarter or half swing 
has the advantage. The ‘Badminton Golf,’ after devoting twenty 
pages to the technicalities of elementary instruction in driving, 
condenses the remarks on ladies’ driving into one short paragraph, 
and advocates the half swing for ladies, because ‘the posture and 
gesture requisite for a full swing are not particularly graceful.’ 

Undoubtedly, very few ladies look graceful while driving with 
a full swing, for ninety-eight out of a hundred exaggerate the swing 
grotesquely. I have seen small women attack a drive with such 
vigour that, after striking the ball, their bodies swing right round 
with the impetus of the stroke; others will twist their arms and 
legs into weird and wonderful positions ; in fact, peculiarities in 
driving in this style are too numerous to mention, while with 
the half or three-quarter swing there is no scope for individual 
eccentricities. 


~ Almost all lady golfers are imbued with ‘the theory that 
driving is the important part of golf, while, in reality, much more ~ 
can be accomplished, both in match and medal play, by good 


approach shots and steady putting. More matches are lost and 


scores ruined through ignorance of approach play than appears 
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credible. Want of judgment is in nine cases out of ten the real 
reason of women’s weakness in approaching. A first-class golfer, 
who plays a fine brassy game, will often take this club to approach, 
when it is obvious to the onlooker that it is a cleek or iron stroke. 
No player can ever become so accurate with a brassy that she can 


use it for approaching ; even if she is ‘off’ her iron clubs, it is - 


wiser to persevere until recovery, rather than use a brassy for this 
purpose. Nor is sufficient attention given to short approach 
play; many golfers, who can play an otherwise strong game, fail 
utterly at approach shots when at a distance of forty or fifty yards 
from the green. In fact, it is by no means uncommon (on inland 
links more especially) to see a lady approaching from this distance 
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with a putter. By particularising ‘inland’ links, I mean no dis- 
paragement ; but, on ‘ seashore’ links, greens are often placed on 
grassy knolls guarded by natural sand bunkers, and these, of course, 
render approaching with a putter quite out of the question. There 


is a hole on a certain seashore links, well known to many golfers, » 


where the green is on a small plateau, which slopes gently from 
the centre and is entirely surrounded by deep sand bunkers. 
Such a hole presents no difficulties to good golfers, for an expert 
at approaching can lay the ball dead on the green by a cut, which 
prevents it rolling off into the bunkers. On the other hand, it is 
on occasions such as these that slovenly players come utterly to 
grief. 
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Undoubtedly, there is no part of golf so difficult to master, but, 
when mastered, there is nothing repays so fully. A fine approach 
player constantly saves a stroke on the green by laying the ball 
dead, while with a putter it is impossible to do more than 
run the ball on to the green; for, when sending it through rough 
grass, the player is quite unable to regulate the strength of the 
shot, and it is only by chance that the ball is in this way ever laid 
dead. 

There is a theory extant that the ‘ weaker sex’ is (if one may 
use such a paradox) the stronger at putting; but, after some years’ 
experience, I must candidly confess that I have always found 
women painfully erratic putters. 
Of course, there are brilliant ex- 
ceptions; but, speaking collec- 
tively, I have not found women 
to be much superior in this re- 
spect to men. The few really 
good putters are, curiously 
enough, generally weak in their 
play through the green or in their 
driving, and one rarely meets a 
player who is proficient in all 
three. ‘Putting is an Inspira- 
tion,’ we are told, but I am more 
inclined to agree with the man 
who so sapiently said, ‘ Putting 
is the Devil!’ On days when 
wae every putt goes down, no matter 

ids eaanone: how remote you may be from 

HON. SEC. LADIES’ GOLF UNION the hole, you are ready to say 

proudly, ‘ Putting is an Inspira- 
tion,’ but on other days, when you are losing hole after ‘hole 
through atrocious putting, you would fain proclaim aloud the 
other sentiment. Practising putting on a lawn is very little 
assistance, except in improving the aim. Every putting green is 
(or ought to be) different from the last. Inland putting greens, 
with their heavy clay soil and constant worm-casts, require to be 
played on in quite a different manner from the short crisp grass 
of the seashore greens. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the relative merits of a wooden or an iron putter; but, when 
putting badly with one club, it is often very efficacious to change 
your putter for that day. 

To possess proper clubs is so important a point that it is extra- 
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ordinary, and beginners are not made to realise it more than they 
appear todo. They constantly learn to play with cast-off clubs of 
their male relations. This is an egregious mistake, with iron clubs 
more particularly, as a bad iron club will suit noone. With driving 
clubs there is more scope for individual taste, but no beginner 
should use discarded clubs. Let her.go to a professional club 
maker, and request him to select for her the necessary clubs. Do 
not, however, be led astray and have too many, as others can be 
added later, when the novice becomes educated to their different 
spheres of usefulness. I should recommend a driver not too long 
in the shaft, and with a light head; the shaft should be springy, 
those made of Texa wood being excellent. The head can always 
be made lighter by cutting out some of the lead at the back. A 
brassy, slightly shorter in the shaft and stiffer, also more laid back, 
than the driver. Then, for iron clubs, a cleek is not absolutely 
necessary (though many players prefer it to any other club), as a 
brassy’ will often do its work, and when fhe lie is too bad for a 
wooden club an iron will be found more serviceable. A mashy 
and an iron or wooden putter should complete the set. 

Of course a niblick is a most useful tool in an emergency, but 
I should never recommend a player to take it out if she is going 
to caddie for herself; the extra weight is not advisable, and the 
occasions when it is wanted, on most links, are very rare. 


Golf for ladies was condemned so vehemently some years ago, 
that it is curious how it has attained to such a recognised position 
as a woman’s game. Played in moderation, it will never injure 
anyone’s health, but it is in the definition of moderation that 
women are so, mistaken. 

Golfers—I refer to ladies—might be divided into three classes : 
the Sportswoman; the Enthusiast, or Pot-hunter; and the 
Ignorant. 

Let us try to briefly define them. 

A Sportswoman is one who loves sport for itself, and not for 
what it will bring. As golfers, sportswomen are a judicious blend 
of keenness and sense. Content to play once or twice a week, 
their play seldom suffers from staleness ; they never play, if 
they can avoid it, in rain or ina gale of wind, and when they 
get ‘off their game,’ wisely refrain altogether from playing 
for a few days. They take a keen interest in their home club, 
and are always eager to assist their captain in her efforts to 
promote inter-club matches and the interests of the club in 
general; and it is among the ranks of these sportswomen that 
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the best golfers are to be found. A large proportion of this 
class of player is to be met with north of the Tweed, chiefly 
because the scratch golfers in Scotland have played since they 
were children, and a genuine love of the. game has become 
inherent in their nature. The number of ladies’ clubs, too, is 
small in comparison with England, so the numerous baits to ‘ pot- 
hunters,’ in the shape of open meetings, do not beset their path 
to the same degree. 

On the other hand, the Enthusiasts, or Pot-hunters, play, if 
possible, every day of the week, and in all weathers ; in fact, they 
are quite oblivious of rain, and playing during a gale of wind is 
only considered good practice, with the result that many of them 
break down. It is by no means uncommon to hear of a lady 
straining herself, and being obliged in consequence to give up 
golf entirely for some months, or contracting a bad chill from a 
thorough wetting, which may settle on her lungs if she is delicate. 
‘ Pot-hunting,’ or what has more aptly been termed ‘the Cult of 
the Biscuit. Box,’ is rapidly ruining golf—and, for that matter, all 
games—from a sporting point of view. There are a regular set, 
belonging to this ‘Cult,’ who go from open meeting to open 
meeting, ‘pot-hunting,’ and appear to regard the game only as a 
means to that end. They will unblushingly try to keep their 
handicap up to have more chance of achieving their ambition, 
and I have even heard a golfer of this class regretting that she 
has been unfortunate enough to win a monthly medal just before 
a spring or autumn meeting, and, in consequence, lowered her 
handicap, and so reduced her chance of winning‘ pots.’ Another, 
if belonging to two or three clubs, will, when sending her name 
and handicap to the secretary of some club which is holding an 
open meeting, give the highest handicap of the three, and not 
mention that she is a member of the other two clubs, or that her 
handicap in them is considerably less. Possibly the worse trait 
in their character is that they have no genuine. esprit de corps, 
but will unhesitatingly throw their captain on the horns of a 
dilemma by refusing to play in an inter-club match if another 
engagement of a more fascinating description is suggested to 
them at the last moment. . 

We now come to the members of the ‘Ignorant’ class, or .in 
other words, the beginners, who, one might say, always remain 
beginners, the despair of professional instructors and the bugbear 
of every club. They chip along the course, cutting up the grass, 
day after day, never doing any hole under double figures, and 
yet cheerfully enter any competition for which they are eligible. 
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Their chief characteristics are unfailing good nature from utter 
indifference and a dogged determination, which makes them go 
on, though they never improve, year after year. 

There are some members of all three classes who bring lady 
golfers into ridicule by wearing as ‘ mannish’ clothes as possible. 
They are to be seen with soft hunting ties, loose red shapeless 
coats, and the shortest and narrowest of bicycling skirts. Why 
bicycling skirts for golf? the reader may be moved to ask. 
Why, indeed! After giving the subject much thought, the only 
obvious explanation is that bicycling skirts are made to open 
at the sides, and are thus very adaptable for side pockets. To 


‘ SPECTATORS AT THE FIRST TEE 
show the use of these pockets I must endeavour to draw a thumb- 
nail sketch of a golfer of this description attired in complete 
armour. Her hair is dragged up into a knot on the top of her 
head, on to which a man’s cap is fixed (how, is not apparent) ; 
underneath is a tan-coloured face, from constant exposure to the 
elements without any of the protection which an ordinary sailor 
hat affords. A soft white hunting tie, fastened with a pin (an 
enblem of the game in some form or other), a loose red coat and 
a narrow bicycling skirt, into the aforesaid pockets of which the 
wearer rams both hands when they are not required for golfing 
purposes ; then, as a fitting climax, a pair of thick, clumsily made 
boots. It is needless to add that the attitudes and manners are 
quite as ‘mannish ’ as the clothes. 
NO. XXXVI. VOL. VII. I 
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Now, as no picture of this kind can be thoroughly appreciated 
without its antithesis, let me draw another. 

A neat sailor hat, surmounting a head ‘ beautifully coiffeured,’ 
every hair of which is in its place at the end of the round. A 
smart tight-fitting red coat, a spotless linen collar and tie, an 
ordinary tailor-made skirt, and a pair of well-made walking boots 
with nails in the soles. 

In Scotland such unattractive costumes as I have tried to 
describe are seldom seen; ladies appearing in them are looked 
upon with covert ridicule, and it is openly hinted that they are 
endeavouring to show by their clothes what cannot be detected 
in their play. Golf is by this time as much a woman’s game 
as a man’s, and ladies can and do look perfectly graceful when 
playing the game as it ought to be played. Let us all, then, 
take pride in raising golf as a game of our own, rather than in 
depreciating it and ourselves, by making it appear as if we were 
merely imitating man. 


E. M. Boys. 
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NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Mr. RoBert H. LyTTEiTon writes to ask me to correct a couple 
of slips which he made in a recent paper which he kindly wrote for 
me. He says: ‘In my article on University cricket last month I 
should have stated that it was in 1868 that R. T. Reid was absent 
in the second innings of Oxford, while Dr. Ryle was absent in 1836 ; 
and in the following year, 1837, Oxford began and finished the 
match with only ten men.’ Mr. Lyttelton’s argument was that a 
few years ago nothing like the interest was felt in cricket that now 
attaches to the great game, and the point was duly explained; but 
it is always well to be accurate. Truly, at the present time a 
University match with ten men on one side is simply inconceivable. 


A Scotsman—lI believe that, though the reason I do not 

- understand, etiquette demands that one should say ‘ Scotsman’ 
and not ‘Scotchman’—has sent me some remarks on cricket 
north of the Tweed. Mr. E. M. Johnstone, to mention his name, 
admits that the Scot has added little or nothing to the cricketing 
glory of the Empire ; but they do play cricket in Scotland, and 
there. seems to be a special Scottish terminology for the game. 
‘As regards the language of cricket,’ he says, ‘some of us are 
happy, expressive, and original to a degree; and the bald English 
terms when brought North acquire a beauty and a picturesque- 
ness which they never knew before. Be it understood that the 
writer speaks of technical terms, and not of those hasty, varied, 
and striking utterances, usually of an interjectional form, which 
cricket, in common with all branches of sport, gives rise to. The 
stranger, on entering the Scotch cricket field, will perhaps hear 
that A is “in the bat,” whilst B is “on the bowling.” Now in 
England he would merely be informed that they were “ batting ” 
or “ bowling,” as the case might be; and he will scarcely fail to 
notice how the Northern terms gain by comparison with those in 
use in the land of the Saxon. “In the bat!” Does not this at 
once convey to the mind an idea of one so thoroughly at home 
that he is, as it were, an inseparable part of the willow he wields ? 
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And even if the phrase indicates an understanding between man 
and implement, which (in Scotland) is possible rather than actual, 
there is this to be said, that it shows a worthy standard to be 
aimed at. And then a man who is “on the bowling” is clearly 
several cuts above one who is simply “ bowling” and nothing 
more. Perfect control of the ball is implied, and there is a subtle 
suggestion of the bowler accompanying the leather in its flight— 
in spirit, of course. 


‘“«Wha’s wickets the day ?’’ someone in the crowd asks, but 
the visitor should not be alarmed; he need only look at the pitch 
to satisfy himself that wooden, and not human, articles are 
commonly employed. “ Wickets,’ ‘in fact, is the wicket-keeper. 
The name tells him plainly how closely he is expected to identify 
himself with his charges, and how he must take his share of the 
rough treatment they now and then receive from the ball. Some 
say that this theory accounts for the fact that no sympathy is 
shown by the onlookers for the gentleman in question when he 
meets with an accident in the discharge of his duties. Since he 
is “ wickets,” it is argued, it is unreasonable of him to feel pain. 
In England the player is shamefully misled by the flattering title 
of ‘“ wicket-keeper,” and does not awake to the fact that he is, 
after all, only “ wickets,” until he receives a fast ball on some un- 
protected part of his person. So that really the title beautifully 
illustrates the humanity of the Scot, and his anxiety to avoid 
causing needless suffering. When a pretty boundary is scored, 
your Sassenach calls out ‘‘ Well hit!’ Now that is all very good, 
but there is a certain suggestion of brute force about the word 
“hit” which jars on the Northerner. Accordingly, he prefers to 
say “well taken,” an expression at once delicate and poetical.’ 
The English ‘scorer,’ again, is the Scottish ‘marker,’ who 
records the performance of him who is ‘in the bat’ or ‘on the 
bowling.’ 


It remains a standing puzzle why in some seasons horses are 
exceptionally bad and in others exceptionally good ; for the same 
care and discrimination are invariably used in the breeding and 
rearing of blcod stock, and there is nothing to account for the wide 
variations in merit. So many thoroughbred horses are born 
annually that it would seem reasonable to expect to find a few 
every season of much about the same capacity; but this is far from 
being the case. A good many two-year-olds are trained every 
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year, found to be worthless, and never run; others are, from 
some cause or other—accident, illness, or what not—prevented 
from appearing in public; but 1,358 animals of this age took part 
last year in various races, and they all seem far under the average. 
I suppose there were close on half a dozen horses in 1886 that 
would have given Jeddah, the winner of the Derby, from 21 lb. to 
2 st. and beaten him easily ; but why there should be good years 
and bad years when the horses running are the offspring of the 
same parents, and everything seems to tend to something like 
uniformity, no one has ever been able to suggest. 


My own idea is that the three-year-olds were far from excep- 
tionally good last season, and that Galtee More is very well sold— 
from the seller’s point of view. It now appears that Velasquez has 
been ailing for more than a year; and the reputation of Galtee 
More depends almost entirely on the fact of his having beaten that 
colt. Excuses are so often put forward when horses are defeated, 
and in so many cases remain entirely lacking confirmation, that 
the judicious owner possesses his soul in patience and says 
nothing. Lord Rosebery saw his colt run wretchedly in the 
Two Thousand Guineas last year and not much better in the 
Derby ; but he was silent. Nothing like an excuse was suggested; 
and as Velasquez won the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at the 
Newmarket July Meeting and the Champion Stakes at the Second 
October, it was assumed that he must be himself. Lord Rosebery 
has since told his friends that the son of Donovan and Vista had 
been ‘all to pieces,’ and though he began to pick up last summer 
he is only now really at his best again. I always appear to have 
to write at inconvenient moments, and the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes will be run for a day or two before this number of the 
Magazine is published; but if all goes well with Velasquez, I shall 
be greatly surprised if he has not cantered home for that race, and 
if he does not show himself in a brilliant light before flat racing 
ends. 


No one who has not been closely connected with and deeply 
interested in a stable of horses can realise in how many ways they 
go wrong and what a multiplicity of disappointments arise. The 
good-looking colt whose easy action has been so cordially admired 
is tried, and sprawls hopelessly before he has gone quite half a 
mile; or else he wins his trial, goes curiously short in his 
canter next day and develops a leg. The filly whose likeness in 
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make, shape, and movement to ‘the old mare ’—some invincible 
heroine of the past—has delighted her friends, ‘ blows’ oddly at 
exercise, and, after hoping against hope for a time, her owner can 
no longer evade recognition of the fact that she ‘makes a noise.’ 
A horse has ‘ the best legs in Newmarket;’ grows big and muscular 
on his work ; is never sick or sorry; canters to the post, carrying 
the supreme confidence of his friends, in a style that evokes the 
enthusiastic admiration of all beholders; is going at the distance 
as well as his adherents have hoped and expected to see him—it 
looked a certainty and it obviously is—when suddenly his ears go 
back, his jockey raises his whip and uses it, but there is no 
response: the sound, speedy horse that could if he would is an 
arrant rogue, and can neither be forced nor persuaded to make an 
effort. The cheery congratulations are no doubt very pleasant 
to an owner after a success, but it is gloomy business for him to 
return to the enclosure after a defeat and receive the condolences 
of friends who are ‘ Very sorry—thought you were sure to win!’ 
or of less sympathetic acquaintances who rather savagely or 
scornfully remark that ‘The horse ran a perfect brute! I 
thought, from what you told me, that he could not be beaten!’ 


A personage all of us who have any acquaintance with the 
Turf meet continually is ‘ the unluckiest creature that ever went 
on to a racecourse.’ Heabounds. You never go racing without 
coming across him and hearing his tale of woe. Didn't the 
So-and-so colt look a certainty, and it couldn’t have been beaten, 
either, if he hadn’t been on! Now he has a dash on the Disaster 
filly, but she won’t win, you'll see, because he has backed her. You 
turn from him with a casual reply of mild commiseration, and there 
is another of him, with a precisely similar recital. The number 
of seconds he has backed is simply incredible. There never was 
such an unlucky beggar as he is! If several things had not 
happened that did happen, and a few other things had taken place 
that omitted to occur, he would have won a fortune. Now he is 
going to back Vain Hope, but it will be beaten, because he is on! 
Did you hear what he did last week? He was told by a man in 
the stable, &c. &c. &c. I shall find him at Ascot—I write just 
before that meeting—and he will be at Goodwood and Doncaster 
and Newmarket for the ‘back-end meetings,’ and if I chance to 
go to Monte Carlo in the winter he will be there, eager to tell me 
that he was just going to have a plaque on 5, when he altered his 
mind, went for 11, and 5 came up of course! It is always the 
same with him, but he goes on doing it and bewailing. 


